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Model 25, Price $2,500. 


The Car of Power, Speed and Service 


In this, the leader of the Rambler Line, is the culmination of 
thorough and scientific development of the best of American and 
foreign practice and we court comparison with all the market offers. 

Equipped with 35-40 horse power, four cylinder vertical motor, 
sliding gear transmission and double chain drive. 

A powerful touring car with every feature for comfort and service. 

Write for our 1907 catalogue, fully describing this and three 
other models, in both two and four cylinder construction. 
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‘* Washington 6, 
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** Savannah 9,15 * 
** Jacksonville 1,00 p.m. 
“ St. Augustine 2.10 * 
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W. E. CONKLYN, 


G.E.P.A. 
1183 Broadway, N. Y. 
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There is much human nature to be found in a children’s library, and many amusing things to be seen and 


HARPER’S 





MAGAZINE 


for January 


THE GREAT ALABAMA ARBITRATION 


FREDERICK TREVOR HILL has obtained, from the only living men who were present at the great ‘‘ international 
lawsuit” for the settlement of thé Alabama Claims, accounts of the trial which supplement history and present 
new phases of the proceedings of the court at Geneva. 
‘Decisive Battles of the Law,” and makes fascinating reading. It is illustrated with photographs and from 
sketches made at the time in. Geneva. 


NATURE IN A CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


Mr. Hitw’s narrative is one of his striking series on 


heard. Miss GERTRUDE URBAN writes of daily experiences with the children, their interesting types and funny 
points of view. The pictures accompanying the article are by Ivanowski. 


A LITTLE COUNTRY OVERLOOKED BY TOURISTS 


ROBERT SHACKLETON discovered between Paris and Berlin a quaint and beautiful country where for a few francs 
he was able to hunt wild boar, for a few dollars he could hunt deer, and with his lodging at the inn was included 
the right to miles of fishing. This was the grand-duchy of Luxembourg, a little, independent state curiously 


overlooked by the tourist. 


Mr. SHACKLETON gives a delightful personal account of it. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED LETTERS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The death of a recent private collector revealed his possession of certain letters written by George Washington 
to George and James Clinton, and hitherto missing from all compilations. 


January number, and throw light on a lost chapter of the American Revolutiou. 


Some of these letters appear in the 
There is also Washington’s war- 


map of New York and New Jersey, which bears his own markings and has never before been published. 


WHAT IS THE ACTUAL CAUSE OF DEATH 


In this remarkable paper Professor ELie Metcunikorr, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, takes for his thesis the idea 
that death is caused by auto-intoxication, and that there exists in the body of each individual a desire for death as 


a purely natural function, so to speak. 


STRIKING SHORT STORIES 


Besides Sir GILBERT Parker’s magnificent serial, ‘‘The Weavers,” there are nine short stories in this number 


representing the best in this form of fiction.. 


It is an article that will intensely interest every reader. 


These are written by Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN, THOMAS A. JANVIER, 


JennetTe Lee, Mary KnicHt Potter, CHesTER H. Brown, Lawrence Mott, Georcia Woop PANGBORN, MARIE 


VAN VorstT, and Epwina STANTON BABCOCK. 
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“Harper’s Weekly” To-day 


Ir is not uncommon for an editor to place before,the eyes of 
his readers explicit information respecting the character and aims 
of his journal. In the early days, pronouncements of lofty pur- 
poses, supplemented by solemn pledges of ardent devotion to 
causes involving the welfare of the people, constituted the rule. 
In recent years, these high-sounding utterances have been sup- 
planted by phrases implying a greater intimacy, and we have a 
surfeit of “frank talks” and occasionally “heart-to-heart talks,” 
but always “talks,” of an apparently ingenuous nature, disin- 
genuously designed to inculcate in the reader’s mind a sense of 
sympathetic personal relationship. 

We regard all such practices as unworthy professionally and 
unnecessary in fact. A public journal requires no exposition. 
It speaks for itself in every issue. Its true character and its real 
purposes are so clearly indicated upon every page that deception 
is impossible. If it have convictions, those convictions make 
themselves manifest. If it have ideals, the constant striving to 
reach a high plane of thought and endeavor affords sufficient 
evidence of the fact. If its mainspring be conscience, if its plat- 
form be independence, if its strength be courage, if its atmosphere 
be high-mindedness, if its spirit be helpful and progressive, he 
who runs may read through the words and between the lines those 
truths, and attempted arrogation, however strident or sycophan- 
tic, of qualities not actually possessed is wholly unavailing. 

But there do come times in the life of a public journal, as in the 
life of an individual, when it is fitting to indulge in retrospective 
reflections. Such an occasion is reached by HARPER’s WEEKLY 
to-day, the fiftieth anniversary of its birth. It therefore makes 
modest celebration and recalls to its readers, through the repro- 
duction of famous pictures and the reminiscences of former editors 
and artists, some of its more important achievements. Fully 
told, the story would be an untarnished record of the noble work 
of noble men, initiated by FLercuer Harper, begun by Henry 
Mitts ALpeN and GrorGceE WILLIAM CurTIs and continued by 
their successors with the fidelity which shines through their pub- 
lished words in other columns. The impression, graven upon the 
mind by these narratives, of its dominant characteristics during 
this half-century is that of independence and a quality of courage 
which ignores unworthy considerations. The members of the 
House of Harper were fully cognizant of the great danger to its 
material welfare which they deliberately encountered in piloting 


the WzEekLy through the dark period of the Civil War. Even 
keener was their appreciation of the certainty of great financial 
loss, if not indeed disaster, in pursuing the course that was pur- 
sued in 1884. But there was no hesitation or wavering, and, as 
Mr. NELSON recalls, before Mr. Curtis had returned from that 
fateful Republican National Convention, the policy of according 
Mr. CLEVELAND unqualified support was adopted unanimously, in 
conformity, of course, with the great editor’s inclination and 
desire. Incidentally, within the week following, the Mugwump 
party, which exercised a decisive influence upon the ultimate 
result, had its beginning at a private conference of patriotic 
citizens theretofore associated with the Republican party, in the 
house of Mr. J. Henry Harper. 

In the twenty-three years that have elapsed since.then, the 
courageous action taken in 1884 has never brought a pang of 
regret to any one of those resolute men, who then stamped 
absolute political independence indelibly, and for all time, let 
us hope, upon the creed of the Journal of Civilization. 





There now seems to be no doubt that President RoosEvELT 
authorized the views put forth in the extraordinary speech made 
by the titular head of his cabinet at the dinner of the Pennsylvania 
Society in the city of New York; and that he used the Secretary 
of State as a ballon d’essai, to feel public sentiment concerning 
the momentous question whether the American people would 
tolerate a systematic attempt to transform the nature of the 
Federal government by means of judicial construction. If Mr. 
Roor did speak for the President, and if he did mean to advocate 
the gradual introduction of centralization, through legal fictions 
or strained interpretations of our Federal Constitution, established 
by a supreme Federal tribunal packed for the purpose, instead 
of by constitutional amendments, the extreme severity of the 
reprobation expressed in the article which we reprinted last week 
from the North American Review was amply warranted. There 
were those who, clinging to their faith in the good intentions of 
the President, and in the clear-sightedness and high-mindedness 
of Secretary Root, were loath to believe that either of them could 
have proposed to bring about changes in our Federal organic law 
by any means other than those which the Constitution itself 
provides. At first sight, therefore, they were disposed to assume 
that the Secretary’s suggestions were academic rather than 
revolutionary, and that in looking forward to an ultimate efface- 
ment of State lines he took for granted that the change would 
be effected by successive constitutional amendments, or by a 
constitutional convention invested with plenary powers, neither 
of which emendatory processes really lies within the field of 
practical politics. A careful consideration of the speech, how- 
ever, and of the circumstances under which it was uttered, has 
convinced many, if not most, readers that Secretary Roor did not 
journey from Washington to New York to propound purely 
academic ideas or emit a counsel of political perfection, but that 
he was deputed to find out whether a typical audience, represent- 
ing the next to the largest State, would sanction a proposal to use 
the United States Supreme Court to convert by warped decisions 
the present restricted union of the States into a unified republic. 


The more one reflects upon the moral significance of such a pro- 
posal the more shocking it appears, and the more astonished one 
becomes that such a man as Secretary Root should have consent- 
ed to be its sponsor. For the obvious implication is that the 
President, forgetful of his oath, would conceive it permissible to 
nominate to seats on the highest Federal tribunal, not men be- 
lieved to be competent and resolved to expound what was meant 
by the framers and adopters of the Constitution, but men willing 
and pledged to construe the Federal organic law in pursuance of 
a preconceived centralizing purpose. At more than one con- 
juncture during the last hundred years the charge has been 
heard. that appointments to the United States Supreme Court 
have been made for the purpose of influencing the decisions of 
that tribunal on momentous national or party issues. The charge 
was levelled at the Federalists during their twelve years of power, 
and, some thirty ye&rs later, it was levelled against ANDREW 
Jackson. Never before, however, was such an accusation based 
on anything but suspicion. Never before did a President or a 
Secretary of State practically avow, by unavo'dable implication, 
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a deliberate intention to commit a flagrant breach of duty, and 
violate a solemn promise to uphold the Constitution. 





The apprehension and dismay aroused by the virtual acknowl- 
edgment of a willingness to abuse the powers of constitutional 
construction confided to the United States Supreme Court are 
not the only recent indications that the tide of public sentiment 
has begun to turn against the President. The weapon of ridicule 
is more deadly than any that THEoporRE RoosEve.T encountered 
at San Juan. His prestige would shrivel in an hour under a 
douche of derision, Mr. Roosrveut’s day will be over when he 
can no longer persuade any considerable section of the American 
people to take him seriously. The total collapse of his silly 
attempt to revolutionize by personal fiat the orthography 
hitherto accepted by his countrymen excited at first satisfaction, 
then amusement, and, at last, contempt. If anybody really 
read the voluminous special message which was reported verba- 
tim in the New York Evening Post, and which professed to record 
the innumerable first-hand observations alleged to have been 
made in the space of forty-eight hours, he must have noted, partly 
with mirth and partly with disgust, the strange and unsavory 
uses to which Mr. RoosEvett’s conception of Presidential duty 
led him » apply the Presidential nose. The notion that a 
battle-ship and an armored cruiser were needed to convey to the 
Isthmus of Panama the Federal Chief Magistrate, in order that he 
there might make a conscientious employment of his olfactories, 
has provoked: considerable hilarity. Quite as much diversion as 
indignation was provoked, also, by his request to be invested with 
dictatorial power in the matter of punishing and dismissing 
officers of the army and navy. As for his summary discharge 
“without honor” of three companies of a negro regiment, the 
Senate is so far from considering his message on the subject 
final that it has accepted by unanimous consent Senator 
FoRAKER’s motion to direct, instead of requesting, the appro- 
priate committee to investigate the affair. Only the other day, 
too, a committee of the Senate dryly but severely censured the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture for 
suspending on their own authority a law of Congress governing 
the allotment of four million acres of land in the Indian Territory, 
a proceeding for which, of course, they could be impeached, but 
which, it turns out, they performed in accordance with a per- 
emptory order of the President. These performances, coupled 
with the fact that, since the opening of the present session of 
Congress, the Chief Magistrate seems to have been afflicted with a 
mania for sending special messages, has left onlookers in doubt 
whether they ought to grieve or grin at the suggestion that Mr. 
RoosEVELT is suffering from an acute attack of megalomania. 





We have hitherto taken for granted that representative men at 
the South would be practically unanimous in opposing any tend- 
ency to obliterate State lines by increasing the powers of the 
Federal government. The assumption has been confirmed re- 
cently by many newspapers of that section. Thus the Atlanta 
Journal would evidently challenge the Republican party to a 
contest on the distinct issue whether the people of the country 
want to retain the Constitution in force or not; whether they want 
this Republic to continue to be such a one as its designers intended, 
or whether they want it ultimately to drift into something else, 
while retaining the same name. The Birmingham (Alabama) 
Age-Herald holds that it remains to be proven that the general 
government would be more effective in correcting abuses than 
the States have been. The Columbia (South Carolina) State 
regards as fatal the drift of the day under a Republican régime, 
and declares that the only course of safety is the overthrow of 
the party of centralization. The New Orleans T'imes-Democrat 
states that perhaps nothing so audacious, so dangerous to the 
Republic, as the drastic transformation of the Constitution by 
judicial construction has ever before been even suggested, cer- 
tainly never by a man of the official station of Secretary Roor. 
Finally, the Baltimore Sun points out that, with the present num- 
ber of States, no amendment to the Constitution can be ratified 
without the assent of some of the Southern States, and it remarks 
dryly that, as a rule, these States are not so enthusiastic over 
centralization as Mr. Roor is. So far, so good. Now, however, 
to our astonishment, comes Mr. De Armonp, a distinguished 
member of the House of Representatives from Missouri, which, 
if not geographically a Southern State, used to be one technically, 
being a slave State. It is not clear, indeed, why his demand for 
a convention to amend the Constitution should have been put 
forth in the House, seeing that Congress has no power to convoke 
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such a body, except upon the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States, but possibly he thought that his re- 
marks, uttered in the Federal capital, would have a wider circu- 
lation than if they had been addressed to a State Legislature. 
What amazes us is the changes in our Federal organic law which 
Mr. DE Armonp would have brought about by a constitutional 
convention. There is, of course, no limit to what a constitutional 
convention, once in being, could propose, but the adoption of its 
proposals would require ratification by the legislatures or State 
conventions of three-fourths of the States. 

It is quite conceivable that each of the changes mooted by 
Mr. De Armonp would find advocates in such a body, but it 
would surprise us to see some of them supported by spokesmen 
of the Southern States. We would not, indeed, deny that a 
great deal may be said for Mr. De 'ARMoND’s suggestions, that a 
constitutional convention should propose amendments providing 
for the election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people—every Southern State would be behind him there; pro- 
viding, next, that the President and Vice-President shall be 
chosen by a direct vote—the office of Presidential elector has long 
been merely perfunctory; providing, further, that the Presidential 
term shall be lengthened to six years, and the President rendered 
ineligible for reelection—with an eye to recent experience, and 
looking at the matter by and large, we think that the South 
might swallow that; providing, also, that the beginning of the 
Presidential term shall be so altered that the President and other 
people may not be exposed to the trying weather usually expe- 
rienced in Washington on the 4th of March—everybody would 
like that, but a constitutional amendment is not needed for the 
purpose; and providing, lastly, that Congress, like every other 
legislative body now existing, shall convene shortly after the 
election of its members, instead of normally waiting thirteen 
months—that, also, is a change which would commend itself to 
sensible people at the South as well as at the North, but here, 
again, a constitutional amendment would be superfluous. 





We ourselves, also, should heartily favor another of Mr. De 
ARMOND’s proposals, namely, that a constitutional convention 
should frame an amendment embedding female suffrage in our 
organic law. To our mind, it is little short of monstrous that our 
Federal Constitution, as amended, should establish negro suffrage 
and leave women disfranchised. We can appreciate, however, 
the motives for opposition to such an amendment on the part of 
many champions of State rights, themselves favorable to woman 
suffrage, who object to any further interference to a State’s con- 
trol of the franchise than is embodied in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. But how much would be left of those 
State rights if a constitutional convention should sanction, and 
three-fourths of the States should adopt, Mr. De Armonp’s other 
proposals that Congress shall be authorized to enact a uniform 
marriage and divorce law; to regulate or prohibit the liquor traffic; 
and, finally, to enact a law whereby the Federal government, under 
suitable regulations, might insure the lives of American citizens? 


-If these successive encroachments were brooked, the assumption 


of Federal ownership of railways within States, as well as inter- 
state, would follow as a matter of course, and State lines would 
soon become traditional. If such changes can be mooted by a 
Democratic representative from a State which formerly was a 
buttress of State rights, what might we expect to hear proposed 
in a constitutional convention by a Populist or a Socialist? It 
is a wise instinct which hitherto has withheld the American 
people—even amid the storm and stress of civil war—from calling 
a convention to amend the Federal Constitution. Such a con- 
vention would have plenary powers of proposal, and, moreover, 
it would have the right to decide whether its proposals should be 
passed upon by State conventions instead of by legislatures. 
It would probably be easier to secure ratification of revolutionary 
amendments from State conventions than from legislatures, yet 
we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that, under any circum- 
stances, the more drastic of the changes advocated by Mr. Dre 
ARMOND would receive the requisite number of assents. 

The President seems to be in a defiant mood with reference to 
Senator ForaKeEr’s proposal to have Congress investigate the 
discharge of three companies of the Twenty-fifth (negro) Regi- 
ment of Infantry. He is preparing, we are told, to meet one of 
Senator ForakeEr’s charges, namely, that the evidence on which 
he acted was inadequate, by sending to Brownsville Mr. M. D. 
Purpy, assistant to the Attorney-General, for the purpose of 
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procuring additional affidavits regarding the homicide of which 
negro soldiers were accused. His critics, of course, will say that 
he is proceeding on the principle of hanging a man first and try- 
ing him afterwards. The President may find it difficult to defend 
himself against Senator ForaKEr’s second charge, which is that, 
in discharging the three companies without giving them a trial, 
Mr. Roosevett acted contrary to law. The fact that General 
Lee discharged Confederate soldiers under somewhat similar 
circumstances is, of course, not relevant; neither can a like act 
performed by General Grant be accepted as a precedent, because 
a Federal statute forbidding such an autocratic exercise of au- 
thority has since been passed. Mr. Roosevett is said to have 
made up his mind, however, that, even if Congress should decide 
that his discharge of the three companies was unjustified by 
evidence and unwarranted in law, and should proceed by a joint 
resolution to order the reinstatement of the discharged soldiers, 
he would still remain inflexible. He would veto the joint resolu- 
tion, and, should it be passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote in 
each House, he would still refuse to obey it, on the ground that 
the Supreme Court has held that the Federal Executive cannot be 
coerced by the Federal Legislature in the matter of appointments. 
Should, however, the supreme Federal tribunal reverse that de- 
cision, or hold that the present case did not fall under it, he would, 
of course, bow to its decision. As for the notion that the House 
of Representatives might be provoked to impeach him, he laughs 
at it. It is, of course, scarcely conceivable that the present or 
next House of Representatives would venture to draw up articles 
of impeachment against so popular a President as is Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, or that, if it did, two-thirds of the Senate would adjudge 
him guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

There is one point which Mr. Roor neglected to mention—or 
perhaps he had forgotten it—in his speech before the Pennsyl- 
vanians. In his plan which ALEXANDER HAmILron read before 
the constitutional convention, and concerning which he made 
what his admirers call “the greatest effort of his life,” he urged 
that the President he empowered to appoint the Governors of the 
States, and that they should have a negative in all State legisla- 
tion. Why would not this meet. Mr. Roor’s view? While on 
this subject, it may be well to quote what was said, in reply to 
Hamitton, by JAMES Wixson, who has recently been resurrected 
by the President, and others, “I am for a national government,” 
he said, “but not one that will swallow up the State governments; 
these are absolutely necessary for purposes which the national 
government cannot reach.” 

The belated charges against General PersHING are at least as 
unpopular as that officer’s recent promotion. It is much too late 
to accuse an officer of misconduct with a woman after the woman 
he is accused of deserting has been married to another man, and 
he himself has married another woman. If the facts in the case 
(if they were facts) were known to the War Department, they 
might have afforded a strong argument against giving the accused 
officer extraordinary promotion, but even if they had arrived in 
time, they wouid hardly have defeated his confirmation by the 
Senate. Judgment upon the morality of men serving in the 
Philippines cannot be fairly passed except by men who have 
served in the Philippines. Service far from home and in the 
tropics seems not to be conducive to maintenance of strict 
standards of deportment. Things must be taken not only as 
you find them, but where you find them. The worst of trepical 
dependencies is their demoralizing effect on the exiles who hold 
them. 

It is so long since authors, publishers, and compositors have 
been trying to make an international copyright bill, and to perfect 
the domestic law, that the subject is not attracting all the atten- 
tion that it ought. Perhaps, however, one of the most enlight- 
ened bits of news that has flown out of Washington of recent 
years is the suggestion that the provision for which Mark Twain 
has been contending is generally thought to be sound by members 
of the House of Representatives. This provision is to change the 
law to give to an author property in his work during his life and 
for fifty years after his death. To the ordinary mind, if we grant 
that an author ought to have any proprietary right in the works 
of his genius or talent or industry, as the case may be, it would 
seem as though that right should not be limited in time. If the 
book, or the piece of music, or the picture is his at all, it ought 
not to be taken away from him at any period by the state, or 
from his heirs after him. We are assuming now, of course, that 


the old-fashioned laws of property continue to prevail. As a 
matter of fact, however, or of law, the higher works of the mind 
have never been on the same footing as works of the hands, or 
as works of cunning or subterfuge or intrigue or dishonesty, or, on 
the other hand, of honest shrewdness and ability. And we can- 
not say that this was so because the early legislators had so great 


regard for spiritual and intellectual things that they could not 


bring themselves to disgrace them, or insult them, by treating 
books and other forms of art as mere property. They simply 
thought that the world was entitled to take all it could get for 
nothing, and the votes and influence of authors did not use to be 
so great as they are to-day. But in Queen ANNE’s time light 
began to dawn. 

We can say what we will about this Congress, and compare it 
with others in a way that is uncomplimentary to our immediate 
representatives; but apparently the world has been moving on 
even since CLEVELAND’s day in Washington, and the minds of 
men and of lawmakers are looking differently, because more 
generously, at the question. When Mr. CariisLe was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the authors and publishers and 
compositors, all united, came very near to securing the passage 
of the first international copyright bill, but they failed because 
they could not get a vote. Opposition to the measure was strong 
and bitter, led by Roger Q. Mri1s in the House of Representa- 
tives, and by Beck in the Senate. Both of these men were 
opposed to any copyright or to any patent. “They thought that 
what men wrote or composed or painted or carved, or what 
men devised or invented, should be given to the public free. 
This was an extreme view, and evidently it has passed away, al- 
though some of its evil progeny may still be dancing in remote 
minds. When Mr. Car.iste tried to give the authors a chance to 
have the rules suspended, one Monday morning—for there were 
more than two-thirds of the House in favor of the bill—one man 
defeated him and the rest of the enlightened world by calling 
for the reading of an enormous bill; this reading occupied the 
whole of the day and put off international copyright. It is worth 
while to recall the name of this man; it should not be allowed to 
sink into oblivion; it was Payson, of Illinois. At that time no 
one dreamed to ask for what Mark Twarn asks now; it was 
thought that the legislative world was not intelligent enough to 
tolerate such a request. It is doubtless a recognition of a great 
truth that that opinion about Congress has changed, so that it is 
thought wise to ask for a law which will make an author’s right 
to his book almost as sacred as a merchant’s right to a bolt of 
cloth. 

The gossips would have us believe that the recall of the 
late British ambassador to the United States was due to the 
high-born and energetic wife of a late official of the British em- 
bassy, who formed and cherished, during her stay in Washing- 
ton, very positive opinions as to the unsuitableness of Sir Morti- 
MER Duranp for the important place which he has occupied. No 
whisper of suggestion that that opinion was shared by anybody 
in the United States whose opinion was important has been re- 
ported from any quarter. In Washington, Ambassador DurRAND 
has been liked and very much respected. The machinations 
attributed to Lady Susan TowN ey were actuated, if we are to 
credit the gossips, by the failure of the ambassador and his family 
to treat that lady with the distinction that she conceived to be 
due to her exalted social standing. The example we have lately 
had of the mischief an uneasy and clever woman may make in 
the diplomatic service makes our minds more than usually hos- 
pitable to such a tale as this. It is even consoling to believe that 
things may happen to other governments that are almost as 
distressing as what lately happened to ours. Nevertheless, let 
us not swallow all that gossip whole. ‘“ Balderdash!” the British 
embassy is reported to call it, adding that it was to the working 
of politics, and not to Lady Susan, that the ambassador’s recall 
was due. <A thing that gives credibility to that view—whether 
or not it came from the embassy—is the choice of the new am- 
bassador. A government that would recall an ambassador merely 
because a casual earl’s-daughter was not pleased with him would 
hardly have had gumption enough to replace him with a man so 
exceptionally acceptable to wise Americans as Mr. JAMES BRYCE. 








A Swiss gentleman named BicNamt is inspired, by what must 
be regarded as a false view of the proper environment for brain- 
workers. He has issued an invitation to those who “feel a crav- 
ing for retirement and isolation” to join in the formation of a 
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community. This is to be a kind of Brook Farm with physical toil 
omitted. It will be recalled that labor with the body was to be 
made as dignified as labor with the mind, in that interesting New 
England community. But the Swiss gentleman proposes a re- 
treat for “a congenial group of tired workers, literary men, 
journalists, artists, scientists even, to enjoy fraternal intercourse 
in an atmosphere of tolerance, liberty, and friendliest brotherhood.” 
Incidentally this happy community may publish a magazine or 
books. Brook-Farmers would have quarrelled with one another 
very vigorously, if they had not tired themselves out in the fields 
during the day, before they came together to yawn in the evening. 
It is probably true that the Swiss gentleman will soon find the 
“brain-workers,” if he gets them together, eager to fly back to 
town after they have had a “much-needed rest.” It is probably 
true that most good literature—except GOLDSMITH’sS poems—were 
inspired in town, although they may have been written in closets 
or in country houses. “In Memoriam” was written in Ebury Street, 
London, and, for a time, reposed there on a shelf, TENNYSON 
having deserted his lodgings and having left his forgotten verses 
on a shelf in his erstwhile closet. The Swiss gentleman cannot 
keep his brain-workers always tired, and if they try to live to- 
gether, seeing no one else, after they are rested, the community 
will be far from pleasant, and they will go back to their Ebury 
Streets, to find there old verses, as TENNYSON did. 





Mr. Wurreitaw Ret is having a very pleasant time in Great 
Britain. He recently received the freedom of the city from 
Dundee, in Scotland, and he made an address on ‘‘ How the United 
States Faced its Educational Problem.” It was a good address, 
and Mr. Reip told Great Britain some things about primary and 
secondary education which the Lords would just now do well to 
heed. A little more education would do none of us any harm, 
and while we need more all the way up, Great Britain needs a 
good deal more at the bottom. It is disheartening, however, to 
one who hopes to see, not how we faced, but how we have con- 
quered our problem, to read ArtHUR BENSON’s confession in 
The House of Quiet. Here is the son of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a distinguished scholar of Cambridge, a fellow of 
Magdalen College, who derides the kind of teaching they used to 
have, and still have, in the English public schools, and says that 
he “left Cambridge a thoroughly uneducated man, without an 
idea of literary method, and contemning accuracy and precision 
in favor of brilliant and heady writing.”” At the same time we 
read that the Ruoprs scholars from the country in Oxford are 
not so well trained in our colleges as are the English BeNnsons; 
that they are overgiven to athletics; and yet, so far as Massachu- 
setts is concerned in this, athletics is unrecognized in the selection 
of the scholars. All this would, indeed, be depressing if we 
did not recollect TeNNyson and Hatiam and THACKERAY and 
SpEpDING, and a lot of other Cambridge men, and if we had not 
recently been reading Benson himself, and if we did not recall 
our own effective college men, one of whom is President. Perhaps 
BENSON expected the harvest too soon after the sowing of the 
seed. 


The day before Christmas, the President sent a little message, 
not to Congress, but to the people of the United States. He said 
that in a district in China covering over forty million square 
miles and supporting a population of fifteen millions, crops and 
thousands of dwellings had been destroyed, leaving millions of 
people on the verge of starvation and thousands of them home- 
less. An urgent appeal for assistance, he said, had been made to 
the United States. The papers tell daily of the severity of this 
famine. The way to help these distressed Chinese is through the 
Red Cross. The treasurer of the New Yerk State branch of the 
Red Cross is Mr. Jacon H. Scuirr, Contributions for Chinese 
relief may be sent to him at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


It is almost impossible now to get a treaty through the United 
States Senate. It would not make this difficult but necessary 
process any easier to have it demonstrated that treaties are liable 
to involve interference by the Federal government with State 
control of schools. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tuey say out in Ohio that Senator Foraker is not only the most 
brilliant man at their bar, but that he is able to get along without 


the drudgery of reading the evidence in a case. One lawyer said 
recently that ForaAKER was retained in a case on which the other 
counsel had expended a good deal of time and study, for it was one of 
those intricate testamentary questions which the Middle Ages handed 
down to bother modern minds. When the argument came on, 
Foraker asked his associates for the privilege of closing. He had 
not devoted much time to study of the case, but he listened to the 
other speeches intently, and made the best argument of them all. 


The relations between the Tarr brothers—Wiuam H. and 
CHARLES—are a constant theme of conversation in Cincinnati. The 
citizens and citizenesses are indulging in the pleasant occupation of 
talking about their neighbors’ children. CHARLES is not only older 
than WiLiraM, and much less impressive, but he is the son of Justice 
Tart’s first wife, while WILLIAM is the son of the second. The elder 
son is the proprietor and factotum of the T’imes-Star, which is devoted 
to the questionable fortunes of ‘Boss’? Cox, whom Wii.raM, the 
Secretary of War, has engaged in battle, with the result of so seriously 
wounding the “ boss” that a good deal of the plunder of the city, at 
least temporarily, has been removed from predatory clutches. The 
sight of the two Tarr brothers struggling on different sides, one for 
the virtuous and the other for the vicious, has so seriously disturbed 
the neighbors that they are always ready to talk about it. They say 
that it all came about through the greed of a near connection of 
CHARLES Tart’s, who, in his life, owned the paper. CHARLES was 
placed in charge of it, and in conducting it was moved by high ideals, 
but suffered a pecuniary loss. And this last idiosyncrasy occasioned 
sneering remarks from the proprietor that were so exasperating that 
CHARLEs turned over the paper to the ‘‘boss”’ and to other vices. The 
money reward quickly followed. The brothers continue in their 
several Cincinnati ways. As WILLIAM remarks to his friends: “We 
are loving brothers, but we remain so by avoiding conversation on the 
local polities of Cincinnati, which, like some others of our cities, 
would not be a bad place if it had no government.” 


Francis EX. Leupp, the Indian Commissioner, who has just been 
telling tales about Indians at Harvard University, has had an in- 
teresting horde of experiences. After he escaped from college, he 
studied law at Columbia College Law School, and intended to be a 
lawyer. How serious his intention was is indicated by the fact that 
he spent a large share of his time in saving the backs of envelopes 
for future brief paper. But literature caught him very early and he 
wrote a story called ‘“‘A Baby and a Snow-storm,” which was pub- 
lished in the Galaxy, of which Leupp then became one. At this time 
he had a fine literary sense, a keen appreciation of humor, and he 
loved to read books; but one day the Evening Post, when BRYANT was 
editor, caught him and hired him to write agricultural notes. As 
time went on, he sank deeper and deeper in journalism, until he be- 
came a Washington correspondent. In that position he so industri- 
ously and ably led a life of drudgery that he became a serious reformer. 
Fortunately he took a liking to the Indians and their affairs, which 
gave to President RoosEvELT an opportunity to save him by making 
him Indian Commissioner. It is clear, from his recent remarks at 
Harvard, that his mind is recovering its youthful tone, and that 
humor is once more appealing to him. The white man whose for- 
gotten literary tastes can be restored by an Indian has something in 
him. ‘‘A Baby and a Snow-storm” was a good story. Some day 
we may have another bit of fiction from Leupp—perhaps about “ An 
Indian in a Waistcoat; or, The Triumph of Civilization over the Savage 
Tribes.” 


Oscar Straus, the new Secretary of Commerce and Labor, ought 
to be of great service in his position. Never was any one more in- 
dependent of partisan or religious bias. He is a Jew and a Democrat— 
or he has been a Democrat. Perhaps he is more of a Jew than he is, 
or was, a Democrat. He believes in his people and their religion, 
but he is also a foremost champion of religious liberty, disinclining 
to a sentiment that men are lost who follow their consciences to the 
point of disagreeing with him. His chief dignitary among the Amer- 
icans of the past is Roger WiLLiAms, about whom he has written a 
book, and after whom he has named a son. He has also established 
a prize at Brown for the best essay on the subject of religious liberty. 
He is the possessor of a pretty large and comprehensive mantle of 
charity, large enough and comprehensive enough to cover not only 
a multitude of sins, but a multitude of virtues also. He has associated 
a good deal with the people of all faiths in religion, in economies, and 
in politics. He has not only served well both a Democratic and a Re- 
publican President as minister to Turkey, but whenever it has been 
asked, and that is more than once, he has given his counsel to both 
parties. It is possible that Mr. Rooseve tr was first attracted strong- 
ly to him by a new interpretation of international law. Mr. Srraus 
and others were discussing with the President the Panama incident, 
and debating as to what became of the old treaty which bound the 
United States and Colombia, giving power and privileges to the 
former at and over Panama. Mr. Straus scattered doubts, if there 
were any, by observing that the “covenants [of the old treaty] ran 
with the land.” It is very often that a man who can quickly find a 
good reason is a precious jewel in the diadem of an administration. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EARLY EDITOR 
By HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


MR. ALDEN WAS EDITOR OF ‘“HARPER’S WEEKLY’ FROM 1863 TO 1869 


OR a great publishing house to establish a weekly paper which 
should, among other things,- freely discuss political questions 
would have been at any time in our history a daring proposi- 
tion. A publisher of books naturally desires to conciliate the 
favor of all classes of respectable people and of all parties. 

We can therefore easily imagine the consternation of his three 
brothers when Mr. Fletcher Harper, in 1856, put to them just that 
disturbing proposition. They had learned by experience what acri- 
mony might be engendered by religious antagonisms. The senior 
partner had within a few years been elected Mayor of New York city 
on an issue which arrayed against the house-a large body of Roman 
Catholics. This the four brothers had bravely and uncompromis- 
ingly met. But to all but one of them the fluctuating fortunes of 
political warfare seemed to involve the instability of their business 
enterprise. They were the publishers not only of books but of a 
successful Magazine, which had won unprecedented favor in every 
section of the country, but which henceforth must risk the fate of a 
hostage in the enemy’s camp. 

Moreover, it was the most critical period in the political history of 
the country. For that very reason Fletcher Harper thought that 
sides should at once be taken, as soon they must be, and that the 
house should promptly choose its colors and stand by them. Silent 


it could not remain in such a storm as threatened, therefore it 
should speak in no uncertain voice. He insisted to the point of 
venturing to undertake the proposed journal on his own account, 
and inevitably his brothers yielded. They had always been united— 
von. OF have no separate fortunes; they would stand or fall 
together. 

Harper’s WEEKLY was started January 3, 1857, and its first page 
was devoted to an argument for Compromise and Union—a sweet 
and reasonable proposition which would have proved a solvent if 
reason and not passion had ruled—if the elements had been soluble 
in a world of ‘“‘sweetness and light.” But for the time the WEEKLY 
had the vantage-ground of a pacifie policy which commanded respect, 
since the newly organized Republican party, just beaten at the polls, 
not only deprecated a resort to arms, but had no reasonable hope of 
electing a President in 1860—which, indeed, it finally succeeded in doing 
only through the division of the dominant party; and even then, with 
Lincoln in the White House, no powerful army could have been 
marshalled by the divided North for purposes of coercion; nor, indeed, 
could secession have been adequately accomplished, by the inclusion 
of the still doubtful Southern States, but through the precipitation of 
actual war by the firing upon Fort Sumter. 

The Werk ty, then, for four years (1857-61) justified Fletcher 





The greatest of New York’s Social Functions in the Decade before the War 


THE BALL GIVEN BY THE CITIZENS OF NEW YORK TO THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, OCTOBER 12, 1860. THE PRINCE 
IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE WEARING THE RIBBON OF THE GARTER 
Reduced from a double-page wood-cut published in the issue of “ Harper's Weekly" for October 20, 1860 
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HE tardy officials of the States have at 

length completed their task of canvassing 

the votes given at the recent election. The re- 
sult stands thus: 

Buchanan 





Over four millions of votes, cast in a few 
hours, have thus determined to a certain extent 
the destiny and policy of the nation for the next 
four years small or i iderable portion of 
the active life of any single generation. When the 
next cycle of our political existence shall arrive, 
how many of the active partics to the recent 
conflict will have disappeared from the arena? 
Some will have withdrawn to other pursuits, 
some will be consigned to obscurity by their 
fickle masters, others will have been called to a 
different state of being, by that imperious voice 
which brooks no delay, and knows no disobe- 
dience. For how many is this their last Presi- 
dential contest! Let us stand, then, for a mo- 
ment, and in this breathing pause-of our rush- 
ing existence endeavor to take in the full sense 
of this great popular verdict—a verdict without 
appeal, without new trial. 

Four millions of active, intelligent, free citi- 
zens have united in this judgment. No such 
spectacle has ever been presented since the world 
began to revolve. Universal suffrage is no nov- 
elty. Rome knew it; Greece knew it; France 
pretends to know it. But no country on which 
the sun ever looked down presented the same 
amount of freedom and intelligence as that 
which, in the main, characterizes the voters of 
the United States. Frands are committed here, 
numbers of uneducated citizens vote there ; but, 
as a whole, the suffrage of the American Re. 
public is free, honest, intelligent, and it is uni- 
versal. The demagogue and the political trick- 
ster may sing their peans on this theme, but no 
demagozue and no trickster can by any hyper- 
bole of language exagg th of 





or of vexation. When the day of com; 

passes away, the day of force and violence be- 
gins; when the sun of compromise in this 
country shall set, it will rise on a scene of 
civil conflict, and, in all probability, of bloody 
strife. 

This is obvious. In private affairs, in the 
determination of matters of private life, com- 
promises may or may not involve a departure 
from principle ; ; i they d 
they do not. In matters of private duty there 
is a common standard of right, a common arbi- 
ter of morality to which ajl Christians appeal 
anl submit. But in public affairs, in the man- 
agement of national concerns, compromise is the 
only possible alternative that can take the place 
of force. If compromiso fails, force must set- 
tle it; when compromise goes out, force stalks 
in. This is the history of the world. All great 
systems have beep carried on, every thing that 
is great in the organization of governments has 
been accomplished by large intellects capable 
of sufficient strength and sufficient courage to 
stem opposing tides. Whencver great disas- 
ters have occurred, it has been owing to the re- 
jection of this idea, or because narrow and pas- 
sionate minds have assumed the helm. The 
revolutions of the world which have changed its 
destiny form hardly an exception. Where they 
have succeeded, it has been because they have 
been, like our own, under the guidance of saga- 
cious men, who desired compromise and were 
forced into conflict. Such a man was Washing- 
ton; such a man was Luther. 

Look at it in relation to religious affairs. 
In France, in che 16th century, for fifty years 
the Catholics had contrél of the government, 
and resisted all idea of toleration. For fifty 
years the country was desolated with a succes- 
sion of civi) wars, until a great man arose, and 
Henry 1V. compromised the question by the 
Edict of Nantes. That edict gave France 4 
century of repose and order, until his royal 
Louis XIV., repealed it in 1689. 








the fact. A great people—rich, powerful, in- 
tellizent—governs itself by consulting the uni- 
versal voice of its citizens, and that voice is 
obeyed as soon as heard. 

The canvass has been angry and excited to 
an unusual degree. Atno time within the mem- 
ory of the present generation have the topics in- 
volved been more exciting, nor the discussion of 
them more irritating and inflammatory; and 
yet, how complete is the calm that succeeds the 
gale! Four mil'ions of votes cast—neither can- 
didate in a majoity—the minority numbering 
upward of one million and a quarter of ardent, 

pp d, and dissatisfied men; and yet no 
more resistance to the decree than if it v ere 
the award of Fate itself! No struggle, no com- 
plaint; no insulting exultations on the part of 
the majority; no ili or 
on the part of the minority. The one party re- 
ceives its triumph, the other party receives its 
defeat, with the temper and dignity of freemen. 
If this be not a spectacle honorable to the na- 
tiona] character—if it be not one gratifying to 
the lover of his race—if it be not 








‘The immediate conseqyence was tho war of the 
Cevennes, the more remote that overweening 
power of the Church, which, in a greater de- 
gree than any thing else, led to the French Rev- 
olution. 

In that Revolution again the wise men of the 
time sought a compromise between the prin- 
ciple of despotism and the principle of abso- 
lute freedom. It was rejected, scouted, derided. 
What followed? Seventy years of war, mur- 
der, rapine, revolution; and now, at the end of 
those seventy years, the gallant nation is borne 
down by a tyranny more ignoble than any that 

led it. 

On the other hand, look at England. What 
has made the career of that people so steady and 
80 ful? Itis comp all over 
promise al] the time—compromise every where. 
Their Church—how well Macaulay has put it— 
is a compromise between the new and the old 
systems of faith. Politically, their system is 
a compromise between feudalism, as stiff and 
haughty as that of Simon de Montfort, and a 
ic element as wild and much more sav- 








to the reader of the blood-begrimed pages of 
history, then we should be glad to see one more 
so furnished by our rivals of the elder world. 
We claim it as an honor, not for this party nor 
for that party, but as a credit to our national 
character—a credit to our national system of 
government. It proves that the thing works 
well. 


In truth and in fact, the election is not the 
triumph of a party. It results in the triumph 
of a party. but it is the triumph of a far higher 
thing. It is the triumph of a principle, and 
that principle is the principle lying at the ba- 
sis of free government—the only principle on 
which a free system, as opposed to systems of 
force or of class, can exist—the principle of 
peaceful of ding forces and 
interests — the principle, in a word, of Com- 
VROMISE. 

It is the fashion of young and ardent mipds 
to look with contempt on the idea of compro- 
misc. To them it seems to involve dishonor; 
and in the heat of confiict graver and more 
thoughtful voices have sometimes pronounced 
* the ~~. of compromises to be past.” But 
these are the mere utt of inexperi \ 











age than our own. They compromise all the 
time. They cut off Charles the First’s head by 
way of wholesome warning, and compromise on 
William of Orange. In this century the peo- 
ple lifts its formidable head, and before it gets 
fairly awake they compromise on the Reform 
Bili._ Ireland, misgoverned, outraged, starved, 
appeals to the world, and the question is com- 
promised by Maynooth grants, and all sorts of 
soothing and pacifying measures. The only 


‘time in her long career that England has not 


known how to compromise was in regard to this 
country, and she paid for'it by a loss and a 
sense of humiliation from which she has never 
yet recovered. 
In regard eee ae, it is loss of time to 
show how ow letely it 
out of, how it polls on, how it exists by 
F ise, and by promise alone. If ever 
there was a country to which the idea applics 
it is this. Look at the wonderful richness, and 
also the amazing incongruity of our compound 
elements. Our climate reaches from an arctic 
to a tropic zone; our productions are as vari- 
ous. We raise ice at theextreme North; the ex- 
treme South sends sugars and oranges. At one 











extreme of the country the soil ig tilled by the 
hardy offspring of the pure Anglo-Saxon stock ; 
at the other three millions of African descent 
patiently cultivate the earth ;. while into our ca- 
pacious bosom pour cternal tides of Celts, ‘Teu- 
tons, Scandinavians, Magyars—lIrish, French, 
Germans, Swedes, Hungarians. Our religions 
differasmuch. Every form of Christianity, ev- 
ery sect into which the great Church is divided 
finds here its representatives; from the con- 
servative Catholic to the innovating Unitarian, 





sylvania, Indiana, and Minois, and the Con. 
1 district maj almost equally im- 
portant, of New York and Ohio, have determined 
the question. Whether right or wrong in their 
judgment, that the future alone can declare— 
but no one can doubt that this decision has been 
governed by a devotion to the great ideas of 
fraternity and union. 
We entertain no doubt that with an immense 
majority of the American people, North, South, 
East, or West, attachment fo the Union is the 








every phase of religious opinion is rep 

while on the outskirts of our vast empire temples 
are raised to the impure deity of the Mormon 
faith, and the stocks and stones of Chinese idol- 
atry. Such are our elements. In climate, pro- 
duction, industry, race, religion—in every possi- 
ble aspect in which man can be viewed we pre- 
sent a diversity, an incongruity that no mind 
can take in, no pen adequately describe. And 
we would be glad to know, if this people, so va- 
rious, so unlike, so opposite, is not to be gov- 
erned on the principle of compromise, on what 
principles is it to be ruled ? 

This election has brought out in bolder relief 
than has ever been shown before, the true seat 
of the conservative element and governing power 
of the Union. ‘Ihe preponderance of numbers 
isin the Free States. But the controlling voice 
of the country lies in the great bele of Middle 
States stretching from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi—New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Illinois. The States of the Northeast, from 
their peculiarities of origin, climate, industry, 
and production, represent the extreme of one 
set of opinions; the States of the South and 
Southwest, from their peculiarities of origin, 
climate, industry, and production, represent the 
extreme of another set of opinions. ‘The differ- 
ence makes itself most manifest at this moment 
in regard to Slavery, but it has been so ever since 
the origin of the Government. Upon the very 
question of the organization of the G 
in the successive controversies growing out of 
the old European war, the embargo act, the war 
with England, the tariff, the bank, the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and the war with Mexico, the 
same antagonism of opinion will be found be- 
tween the States of the Northeasi as a whole, 
and the States of the South and Southwest as 
awhole. Sometimes the line is broken here, 
or the unity disturbed there. New Hampshire 
may be Democratic—Louisiana or Tennessee 
may be Whiggish, but, as a whole, it is an unde- 
niable trutl+thatthese two extreme sections of the 
country have always been arrayed against each 
other as the Pp ives of two 
extretne sets of opinions. 

Between these stand the ; owerful States of 
the centre, bound over to keep the peace them- 
selves by the very necessities of their position, 
and by those same necessitics made stanch and 
unswerving representatives of the great ideas of 
Compromise and Union. A majority may swell 
here and diminish there. This time the whole 
country hung in suspense on the decision of 
Pennsylvania, and the result now makes it prob- 
able that no member of | the “goa party, ex~ 
ccpt a citizen of Pennsy} and 
popular as the President elect, —_ have been 
chosen. Another time the result will depend 
on New York, or some other of her sisters of the 
centre. But it is most manifest that in the 
heart of the country, as it should be, lies the 
great conservative element of our national ex- 
istence. 

What, then, does the clection show? Does it 
show a preponderance of one party, as such, over 
the others? The figures give any assertion of 
the kind a fiat contradiction. The election is, 
as we have said, the triumph of no party. It is 
the triumph of the principles of Compromise and 
Union. It is a declaration by the conservagive 
governing power of the country, that the vast 
interests embraced under this Government can 
‘be preserved on no other principle than that of 
harmony und concession—that the country can 
not be safcly surrendered to the control of any 
abstract dogmas or principles—that as we have 
existed, so we must continue to exist. It isa 
renewal of the solemn league and covenant of 
1787. 

In this decision the great Middle States have 
been conspicuous; the State majorities of Penn- 














idea. The Union is only another 
name for freedom, progress, and civilization, 
and as such it is regarded. 

That the Union is to be an eternal Govern- 
ment, no one will venture to say: whether its 
existence will be of long duration, depends on 
our wisdom and virtue, under the government 
of the Great Power who, for his beneficent pur- 
poses, permitted it to be formed. It is already 
threatened by that intense love of gain, which is 
the peculiar vice of our age, which has sapped 
the source of our public virtue, and has lowered 
the character of our public men; it is threat- 
ened by the local jealousies of communities, by 
the local ambition of individuals, by the violent 
and reckless exponents of extreme opinions in 
all parts of the country, by the abolitionists of 
the North, by the advocates of the opening of 
the slave-trade at the South, by a portion of the 
press, by a portion, we are sorry to say, of the 
voices from. the pulpit. These are centrifugal 
forces, in estiniating the probable duration of 
the Union not to be overlooked or despised. 
How long they will be kept in check by that 
prodigious centripetal attraction which now pre- 

ly, it is impossib 
predict. The ae may perchance come when, 
gradually prepared for separation, the Stafes 
shall peaceably, wisely, fraternally agree to di- 
vide their common interests and to organize sep- 
arate administrations. 

But at present any division would be like that 
which the lightning makes when it rends the 
oak. It would be death to both the fragments. 
He who thinks that a peaceable separation of 
the Union could now be made, is blindly igno- 
rant of the true state of the country. Neither 
North nor South, East nor West, would agree 
about any thing. We should not agree either 
as a whole or as separate parts. We could not 
agrec upon the seat of government, nor on the 
division of the navy, nor on the appropriation 
of our custom-house revenues. A separation 
of the Union now, involves a total and entire 
reconstruction of two, or perhaps half a dozen, 
entirely new, distinct, and independent govern- 
ments; and before this shall be accomplished, is 
involves troubles, distress, and disaster, the like 
of which no eye has seen, on this continent at 

It involves fraternal discord and inter- 
necine war. It involves the beggary of the rich, 
and the ruin of the fair; the oppression of the 
middling, and the abasement of the humble. It 
involves the trampling under hoof of harvests, 
and the sack of cities. It involves a universal 
degradation and brutalization of all ranks and 
all classes. 

This, then, is the idea of the election—it is 
Compromise and Union. It is a bold and united 
front to foreign powers ; it is harmony and con- 
cession within. It is a protest against the ul- 
traism of all quarters, against the extreme opin- 
ions of all sections. Whether the result will 

prove that this spirit has taken the proper form 
iad shape, God and the future alone can tell. 
But nothing short of mere partisan jealousy can 
refuse to find ground for confidence in the fact 
that the great executive powers of the country 
are to be wiclded for the next four years by a 
man of approved experience and unquestioned 
sagacity, as familiar with the Old World as he 
is with his own ; selected from one of the great 
conservative States of the centre, removed by 
his local position, his. age, and his experience, 
from the extreme opinions of the ultras of all 
parties, and whose only possible real interest is 
to connect his name with the greatness, the pro- 
gress, and the happiness of the American —. 
If under these ci ie p 

sult of Union, tranquil, rous Union, shall 
not be attained, why, at the end of four years, 
with our habitual good-humor, perseverance, 
and pluck—we will try it again. 
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Harper in his establishment of it, since in its support of a policy 
generally prevalent in the North, and opposed in the South by only 
a small faction, controlled by a few ambitious leaders, its position 
rather helped than injured its publishers. After that period had 
passed and the war was on, there being no longer two parties, but only 
two armies, its political procedure was as safe as it was inevitable. 
As it had supported the Union by its efforts for compromise, it now 
supported it by upholding, not a party, but an administration pledged 
to the maintenance of the Union. Thus, after the war, it was easy for 
it to take a wholly independent position in all political contests. 

If the WEEKLY helped the publishing house—as any periodical does 
a publisher—by becoming a tender to its business, giving it also not 
only a voice in the utterance of public sentiment but a free fighting 
arm, and, by the general excellence of the paper in matters disconnect- 
ed with politics, advancing its literary importance, it had itself a cor- 
responding advantage in having a great publishing house at its back— 
an advantage which at that time no other periodical of its class had, 
and very few magazines. This gave it stability and responsibility. 
The high character of the book publications issued by the house for 
nearly a generation, especially the “Family Library”’ series, and the 
reputation won already by HarPER’s MAGAZINE, gave the WEEKLY a 
ready welcome in American homes. It was convincingly what it pro- 
fessed to be, ‘A Journal of Civilization.” The page-long plea for com- 
promise which opened its first number was followed by an elaborate 
essay on “The Family, the Church, and the State.” This elementary 
preamble, grave in substance but without the pith and felicity of 
expression which has usually characterized essays in this periodical, 
and written probably by one of that group of writers which gave a 
ponderous dignity to the old ‘‘ Editor’s Table” in HarpPer’s MAGAZINE, 
was hardly necessary, though fit and natural. It might well be ex- 
pected from a house whose first published book had been Seneca’s 
Morals, and which had issued Hannah More’s works in three quarto 
volumes—in small type at that. But apart from a few sober essays 
of this kind—which were characteristic of the time—the WEEKLY 
was replete with entertainment, humor, and the excitement of fiction. 

The Harpers had established intimate communications with Eng- 
lish novelists, directly or with their publishers, securing advance 
sheets of the most important current fiction, paying for this priority— 
which was all they could pay for—and their WEEKLY as well as their 
MAGAZINE enjoyed the fruits of this valuable commerce. It was thus 
that Dickens and Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade, then at their best, 
were frequent contributors. Fitz-James O’Brien, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Harriet Prescott, Constance Fenimore Woolson, and Fitz- 
Hugh Ludlow contributed short stories; and there were others whose 
“sweet love stories” satisfied even Mayor Harper’s desire for that 
species of fiction. 

But I am anticipating, leaping forward too rapidly to the time 
with which I am personally better acquainted. Before the war there 
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were not so many American short stories in the paper. A large pro- 
portion of space was given to extended sketches of travel, with lively 
illustrations, and to essays in a light vein, however ethical the motive 
might be, and often the motive was wholly humorous. Several 
columns were devoted to “Literary Criticism,” and more than a page 
to summaries of ‘‘Domestic Intelligence” and ‘Foreign News.’ 
There was also a ‘Weekly Market Summary.” Not unfrequently 
there appeared a notable poein, like William Allen Butler’s “‘Nothing 
to Wear,” and Fitz-James O’Brien’s ‘“‘Ode to the Arctic Explorer 
Kane.” It was early in the war that Ethel Lynn Beers’s popular poem 
“All Quiet on the Potomac” was published. The authorship, like that 
of another famous WEEKLY poem, Watson’s “Beautiful Snow,” was 
claimed by other writers. The social quality of the paper was main- 
tained at a high standard by young writers who were worthy successors 
to the Salmagundi coterie, and the successful rivals of N. P. Willis, 
who was then contributing to the Home Journal his ‘‘ Letters to In- 
valids” and ‘Portraits of Living Characters.” A good type of these 
young writers was Fitz-Hugh Ludlow; but unrivalled among them 
was George William Curtis, who was then the ‘‘Easy Chair” of the 
MaGazineE. He was the most constant of contributors in this kind of 
causerie. As a rule, the names of contributors were not given either 
in the WEEKLY or in the MontHiy. What was printed passed to the 
public on its intrinsic merit. 

It would be quite impossible for readers of to-day to reconstruct 
in their imaginations the social régime of New York city before the 
War of Secession—it was so quiet and simple. The richest of the 
citizens—men like A. T. Stewart, who was a scholar as well as a 
merchant—entertained their most distinguished guests at dinners in 
the old-fashioned English basements. Forty-second Street, then be- 
ing built up, was the northern limit of the city proper. There had 
been enthusiastic public receptions given to distinguished literary 
Americans, like Irving and Cooper, on their return from extended 
sojourns in European capitals, and to eminent literary visitors from 
abroad, like Dickens and Thackeray; but the greatest distinctly social 
function of that period was the ball in honor of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales—the full-page illustration of which, published at the time 
in the WEEKLY, is reproduced in this issue. 

It was in the winter of 1863 that I became editorially associated 
with the Werekty. Mr. Curtis, whose social and political paragraphs 
had for some time appeared under the caption of ‘‘The Lounger,” 
was given full possession and control of the editorial columns of the 
paper at the same time that I undertook what might be called the 
general editorship—the selection of stories and poems, the summariz- 
ing of domestic and foreign news, and the comment to accompany 
the illustrations. My predecessor, John Bonner, a gentleman of 
literary tastes, had become engrossed in Wall Street affairs to such 
an extent that he felt obliged to give his undivided attention to them. 
He had never attached much importance to that encouragement of 
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The First of “‘ Harper’s Weekly’s’’ Famous Civil War Pictures 


THE ACT OF HOSTILITY WHICH PRECIPITATED THE WAR. THE BOMBARDMENT OF FORT SUMTER BY THE BATTERIES OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES, APRIL 13, 1861 
Reduced from a double-page wood-cut published in the issue of ‘Harper's Weekly” for April 27, 1862 
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ments of his editorial comment, and the form was 
4 as readily at his command as was that alike of 
ATES his more elaborate public speeches and of his 

: most casual conversation. Mr. Curtis survived 
the first generation of Harpers. After bis death, 
in 1892, the Hon. Carl Schurz was a regular con- 
tributor to the editorial columns of the WEEKLY 
for many years. He had fought alongside of Mr. 
Curtis for the cause of civil service reform, and 
was so completely in harmony with his political 
course that no man could have been more fitly 
chosen to continue his work. 

During a portion of my six years’ connection 
with the paper I was relieved by W. I’. G. Shanks, 
and afterward by John Y. Foster, from the more 
onerous duties of editorship—retaining only my 
functions as manuscript reader and general lite- 
rary adviser of the house—in order that I might 
bring more rapidly to a conclusion my work on 
‘*Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion.’ 
Mr. Shanks, who had been an efficient war cor- 
respondent in the Western campaigns, and who 
had been personally acquainted with all the dis- 
tinguished generals engaged in them, was a valu- 
able coadjutor, as was also Mr. Foster—later the 
able editor for many years of Frank Leslie's — 
beeause of his intimate knowledge of current 
potitics and his journalistic experience on the 
staff of the Newark Advertiser. 

When, in 1869, I assumed the editorial charge 
of Harrer’s MAGAZINE, my place on the WEEKLY 
was taken by 8. 8. Conant, who held it for several 
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American literary contributors which can only be given through a 
sareful reading of the matter submitted by writers whose best efforts 
had been stimulated to rivalry by the first-class fiction then being 
published in the MonrHLy and WEEKLY. Mr. Bonner was content to 
order short stories from writers like Nora Perry and a few others who 
had proved successful in that field. Hitherto perhaps this policy had 
not been so harmful as it was now sure to be, if continued. 

The war itself had been a fresh inspiration to older writers and was 
awakening new talent of a high order. Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson in after-years wrote me: ‘The war was the romance of my 
life.” It would have been a fatal mistake on the part of any editor 
not to take note of this emergence of new writers who were to furnish 
to American periodical literature its most distinctive and interesting 
features. And at that time these writers were producing poctry and 
stories which, in hue and texture, were parcels and portions of that 
wondrous war-time. 

It was in this way, perhaps, since I then became reader of manu- 
scripts offered for both MAGAZINE and WEEKLY use, that I was to be 
most useful to the house, and in some substantial way to literature 
itself. Two members of the house, Fletcher and Joseph Wesley, were 
quick and effective in their grasp of the already successful authors at 
home and abroad. My province was the more interesting one of 
discovery. To discover the emergent author and to keep in sym- 
pathetic touch with him has been my life-long profession. The 
results have been satisfactory, since the last forty years have 
witnessed the abundant harvests of American literature. 

Other editors have shared with me the zest and 
the fruits of such adventure, but I am tempted, 
in this retrospect of my connection with HAarPER’s 
WEEKLY, to adorn my cap with this one particular 
feather, because in every other respect I was so 
insignificant. The man who originated the 
WEEKLY really conducted it as long as he lived. 
Every Monday morning he brought me the scheme 
of the illustrated pages of the next number of the 
paper, leaving to me the supply and adjustment 
of the text for ail the other pages, except the por- 
tion occupied by Mr. Curtis’s editorials. 

The pressure of war matter had long ago driven 
out of the paper the grave essays and the sketches 
of travel, considerably reducing also the space 
allotted to the summary of general news and to 
notices of books. Mr. Curtis, in his own field, 
was absolutely independent, having the complete 
confidence of his publishers, even when, with his 
sure foresight, he might hold a position somewhat 
in advance of their own. He was their knight, 
fully commissioned to fight their battles in his 
own way. Once I remember, when his enemies 
in his own party intimated that his publishers 
were not in sympathy with his convictions, they 
headed the WEEKLY with a manifesto signed by 
the house not oniy expressing their full support 
of his position, but declaring that they would 
rather not publish the paper at all than do so 
at the sacrifice of principle to merely partisan 
success. 

It was Mr. Curtis’s custom to write his editoriais 
for the paver in the composing-room, choosing 
some day early in the week for that purpose. A 
desk was set apart for him next to the foreman’s. 
He had already marshalled the substantial ele- 
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Schuyler, John Foord, Richard Harding Davis, 
Henry Loomis Nelson, and John Kendrick Bangs. 
Since 1902, George Harvey, president of Harper 
and Brothers, has been the editor of the WEEK- 
Ly, not only conducting it with as strong a hand 
as its founder, but associated with it in a more intimate sense as 
a constant contributor to its varied Comment—at some periods writ- 
ing all of it. 

Harper’s WEEKLY has never been merely a weekly newspaper. 
From its connection with the history of the country at its most 
critical moments it has had, more than any other journal of its class, 
the character of a national institution. In its early career the feature 
which impressed me most strongly was the work of its artists. The 
kind of work they did was brought into existence, as a root out of dry 
ground, by Harper’s MaGazine. The note was struck in the early 
fifties of the last century by “Porte Crayon,” and was prolonged by 
a succession of characteristic draughtsmen from Augustus Hoppin to 
Sol Eytinge and Thomas Nast, and is still pronounced in the drawings 
of W. A. Rogers. As in the case of English contemporary artists, 
like Cruikshank, Leech, and Du Maurier, its main characteristic was 
humor—simple humor when its aim was amusement, humorous satire 
when ridicule was more direct and effective than any argument, as in 
Thomas Nast’s picturesque but terrible arraignment of the Tweed 
Ring. 

Of course, in war-time, this note was subdued, but certain char- 
acteristic and graphic touches remained, which have, by their in- 
definable impression upon the imagination, made the WereEKLy’s 
reproduction of pictures sketched on a hundred battle-fields, by such 
artists as the Wauds and Theodore R. Davis, immortal—so that 
to-day and for all time to come they, more vividly than any historical 
description, revive the stirring scenes of that eventful period. These 
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poignantly interesting pictures were relieved by Sol Eytinge’s mas- 
terly full-page drawings illustrating festive domestic moments in 
the life of a ‘‘darky” family, and by those of an equally humorous 
type—if that were possible—from other artists depicting certainly 
equally humorous aspects of the contemporary comedy of our Ameri- 
can life. 

Well! we may have had most of our fun in those times, when 
there was most to move us to tears. Another group of artists—Abbey, 
Rhinehart, Pyle, Thulstrup, and Remington—-succeeded those quaint- 
ly humorous draughtsmen, and have given us another and higher kind 
of satisfaction with their finer and greater art, of which the WEEKLY 
has had its abundant share. It would be inexcusable on my part 
were I to omit to give credit to the first great art-editor of the paper, 
as also of the Magazine, Mr. Charles Parsons, for his admirable work 
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on these periodicals during a whole generation. Of the two groups of 
artists I have above characterized he was friend and guide and 
inspiration. 

What impresses me most in the paper to-day is its pithy and 
luminous comment on every feature of contemporary interest, and 
the many-sided mirror which its illustrations hold up to us, reflecting 
every yhase of our progressive American life. The striking incident 
is not lost sight of in this presentation, but the main current and its 
ever-changing drifts—that is the great and permanentty interesting 
theme. I note also that the fiction—whether short story or serial— 
is now, as it has been from the beginning, representative of the best 
imaginative work of the time, the vivid and harmonious complement 
of wh: it, in every other field, the Wrexkty is doing to justify its 
original title as a’ Journal of Civilization. 








THE FIRST NUMBER, JANUARY 3, 


By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


1857 








7 ARPER’S WEEKLY: A Journat or CrviLizaATIon.— 
Neither labor nor expense will be spared,’ runs the 
prospectus, ‘“‘to make it the best Family Newspaper in 
the World—one whose cheerful and genial character will 
render it a welcome visitor to every household, while its 

constant devotion to the principles of right and justice will win the 

approbation of the wise and good. Its object will be to set forth 
sound views on political, social, and moral questions, to diffuse use- 
ful information, and to cultivate the graces and amenities of life.” 

So much for the.general intention. The advertisement, printed on 
page fourteen of the opening number, adjoining a column of other 
advertisements, goes on to various particulars of purpose: as, to give 
a full and impartial summary of all the different kinds of news, to 
record everything worth recording, and ‘‘ present an accurate and com- 
plete picture of the age in which we live.” ‘Taste, the imagination, 
and the feelings,’ were also to have due share of attention, and its 
regular contents were to include tales, incidents of travel and ad- 
venture, sketches of character and social life, and essays upon art 
and morals. Announcing arrangements made with the best American 
writers, the publishers noted that there was room enough in their 
paper for ample selections from the best literature of the Old World, 
and that they would keep a vigilant eye on the issues of the English, 
French, and German periodical press, the best productions of which 
they candidly promised to transfer to their paper. 

And they pointed out that the new WEEKLY was not intended in any 
way to supersede HARPER’S MAGAZINE, and that it would contain six- 
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The first “Comic” 


LADY (who imagines the observation is addressed to her). ‘‘Wuat A Monster!” 







teen pages of the size of the London Illusirated News, and would 
appear every Saturday morning at five cents a copy, or $2 50 a 
year, “‘clergymen and teachers supplied at the lowest club prices.’ 
Thus gathering from the advertisement the particulars of plan and 
scope we turn over the leaves of the first number to see how far they 
were realized. First numbers constitute by themselves a separate 
and interesting class of literary and typographical products. ‘‘ Vas- 
citur, non fit,”’ applies a good deal to first numbers. They are born, 
and until they are born even the parents cannot tell absolutely what 
they will be or how they will look. Everything about a first num- 
ber has to be thought out: nothing can be left to conform to custom. 
The Harpers, when the WEEKLY was started, were already the ex- 
perienced parents of one periodical, and brought full knowledge and 
ample facilities to the starting of another. Nothing ragged, crude, 
or unfinished, therefore, was to be looked for in their new first num- 
ber. Such as it is, it is a finished, workmanlike product. The 
typographical model was, probably, the London Illustrated News. 
The first page, reproduced this week, shows the familiar heading 
which has come down unchanged. The new Family Newspaper 
starts off with the official figures of Buchanan’s election, and defines 
its political position in a grave and able four-column editorial in 
favor of Compromise and Union. Its sentiments are those of con- 


servative patriotism. It rejoices in Buchanan’s election as the 
orderly triumph of that spirit of wise compromise which alone, in its 
opinion could save the Union without war. i 
not a spectacle 


“If this,” it says, ‘‘be 


congratulatory to the reader of the blood-be- 
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Printed in “‘Harper’s Weekly” 


This illustration, from the issue of January 3, 1857, luminated the following joke, which was germane to the period 
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grimed pages of history, then we 
should be glad to see one more 
so furnished by our rivals of the 
elder world.”? The congratula- 
tory spectacle, as we know now, 
did not make good, but the 
WEEKLY was entirely right in that 
first utterance in holding that 
only in compromise was there 
a possibility of saving the Union 
without a war. ‘He who thinks,” 
it said, ‘that a peaceable separa- 
tion of the Union could now be 
made is blindly ignorant of the 
true state of the country.” 

As an example of an illustrated 
publication, the first number of 
the WrEKLY is not impressive. 
The paper had for the most part 
to develop the pictorial talent 
to which it gave a market, and 





to train its own aartists. It 
began at once, with results that 
gradually appear, and by the time 
the civil war came it was able 
to put a corps of artists into the 
field. But at the start it was 
a good borrower, and helped itself 
liberally—according to the in- 
tention avowed in its prospectus 
—trom the pictures in the foreign 
illustrated papers. John Leech 
was the best contributor of pic- 
tures to its first issue. Of the 
six illustrations in that number, 
one, a comic sketch, was cer- 
tainly his, and transplanted from 
Punch. Another came probably 
from the same source, if not from 
the same hand. Four pictures, 
one, a remarkable marine view, accompanying a story about ‘A 
Police Officer’s Seven Thousand Mile Chase” to California after an 
Ohio fugitive, may have been original home-made drawings. The 
intention at the start was, perhaps, not so much to make a pictorial 
publication as to illustrate and brighten the family newspaper with 
pictures. But the picture side of the enterprise gathered strength 
fast, and before the year was out the pictures had more than quad- 
rupled in number and contended successfully for space in the family 
newspaper. 

In the first number the written pieces had things very much their 
own way, and very readable pieces they still are. Following the 
political discourse on the first page came a page of graceful essays on 
domestic and social subjects. One on Dear Woman treats of extrava- 
gance in dress and computes what might be the cost of the apparel 
that a rich woman in 1857 might put on her back or hang in her 
wardrobes. It was the day of crinoline. Besides jewelry, laces, 
veils, handkerchiefs, furs, and cashmere shawls, the moral essayist 
credited her with fifty dresses, of which he says that ‘‘since they go 
on increasing in expansiveness until they bid fair to outswell the 
dome of St. Peter’s, it is difficult to embrace them within an estimate, 
or within anything of fixed proportions.”” Guessing, however, that 
there might be fifty of them, each containing twenty yards of stuff, 
some of moiré antique or stamped velvet, and others of the simplest 
material, he estimated that the most expensive would cost one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and the least expensive twenty, an average of 
fifty dollars each, or twenty-five hundred dollars for the lot. The 
thought of fifty new gowns, many of them ‘“‘best gowns,” for twenty- 
five hundred dollars would be very grateful to the spirit of a fashion- 
able New York woman to-day. The hats of the belle of ’57 were to 
cost $100; her whole outfit, including $10,000 worth of jewels and 
$4700 in laces, furs, and shawls, was computed to cost $17,850. 

It is amusing to find in the next moral essay, about beautifying 
life, that the assertion that the Americans are intensely given to 
money-making is ‘‘not as true as our caluminators claim, nor as false 
as our apologists affirm.” Simplicity, the essayist says, is what we 
need; “‘intelligent and living simplicity would cure half our follies.’”’ 
So the simple life was already discovered in ’57, and has doubtless 
been rediscovered at intervals of about five years from that day to 
this. That was a panic year, as will be recalled, and grew very 
favorable to simple living before its course was run. 

Next comes a translation from Heine by ‘‘a party of New York 
young ladies, each of whom contributed a line,” the possession of 
which must have constituted a journalistic ‘beat’? by the new 
weekly on the Home Journal. Follow two columns of “Chat,” well 
done, about the boys being at home for the holidays, Thalberg’s 
piano-playing, divers matters of social, literary and artistic interest. 
Then comes a poem by Martin Farquhar Tupper, nomen clarum of that 
day, about the Atlantic telegraph, and “Baron Munchausen” con- 
tributes a characteristic interview about travel in America. So far, 
all the pieces are evidently written for the new paper, but of what 
is original and what is borrowed there is no sedbontion except in- 
ternal evidence. Three columns of book reviews, and a page and a 
half of Domestic Intelligence and Foreign News very well condensed 
and presented, were evidently prepared for the new family newspaper. 
So was a department of Notes and Queries, a first-rate letter from 
“Our Italian Correspondent,’ a Christmas poem, notes of Art and 
Science and “Things Wise and Otherwise” (including jokes). About 
the stories there is room for doubt. There are two, each more than 
a page long, and the setting in each is English. The two-page illus- 
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OF THE GREATEST EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN CARICATURE 
From *“‘ Harper’s Weekly”’ for October 21, 1871 


trated tale of travel and adventure 
about the Police Officer’s Chase 
from Ohio to California is signed 
J. B. Armstrong, and is probably 
original. “Do We Bury Alive?” 
a good family newspaper article, 
a page and a half long, may or 
may not have been transplanted. 

There was a lot of sound 
and satisfactory reading in the 
WEEKLY’s first number. Any in- 
telligent reader could pass a 
pleasant evening with it now, 
and any reader who remembers 
or has learned anything about 
the Americans of half a century 
ago would find in it much of 
curious and lively interest. It 
keeps the mind busy with com- 
parisons, as when at the end of 
“Chat” the commentator justi- 
fies his censure of the playing of 
music from “ Traviata” at a church 
concert by reminding his readers 
that ‘the opera from Traviata is 
based upon Dumas’s _ profligate 
novel of the Dame aux Camdlias.”’ 
It was profligate, then, in ’57? 
I wonder if it is, still. 

In the news columns Seward 
and Fessenden are making 
speeches in the Senate and 
Toombs and Hunter are talking 
back. Argument is finished in 
the 
Supreme Court is deliberating on 
it. Congress wants information 
about the Atlantic telegraph, and 
Mr. Cyrus Field got home on the 
Baltic, completely successful, with 
a piece of the wire “now being manufactured in London, which is 
attracting much curiosity.” 

In the Foreign News the Treaty of Paris (after the Crimean 
war) was under discussion; Dr. Livingston was on his way home 
to England after seventeen years’ absence in Africa. ‘Great honors 
await him.” The United States steam-frigate San Jacinto had just 
landed Consul-General Townsend Harris at Simoda, Japan, and left 
him there, not a little to the discomposure of the Japanese govern- 
ment. ‘On Saturday, 20th, a large meeting was held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle to express sympathy with Walker and his men in 
Nicaragua.” 

The advertisements in an old newspaper bring back the vanished 
past even more vividly than its news paragraphs. Even the market 
reports are affecting to the sensibilities. Partridges at Washington 
Market were sold (wholesale) in 1857 at 85 cents a pair, and prairie- 
hens at 75 cents. Quail were $4 50 a dozen, turkeys were ten cents a 
pound, and saddle of venison was twelve cents. 

There was a fashionable druggist in Franklin Square who was a 
profuse advertiser of various cosmetics, and Cornwell, a retail book- 
sellér, had moved up from Beaver Street to keep a store “in Harper 
«& Brothers’ new edifice.’”” The publishers of the other weekly and 
monthly periodicals advertised in the new paper. The Home Journal 
announced that N. P. Willis proposed to ‘‘ give more of the Lerrers 
To InvALips, which his experience has enabled him to write, and 
which have been so widely quoted,” and that ‘“T. B. Aldrich has in 
preparation a Prose Poem, to be entitled THe Rose or GLEN Lopar, 
to be published in numbers from week to week.” Mr. Aldrich was 
already recognized as an expert poet, though he was not yet old 
enough to vote. The Christian Examiner, edited by the Rev. George 
E. Ellis, sent in from Boston its claim, backed by strong arguments, 
to publie attention. ‘“‘The American Comic Paper, The New York 
Picayune,” advertised that it was ‘‘contributed to by the best wits 
of the day,” and had engaged the best artists, and was giving ‘‘from 
six to twenty Caricatures and Comic Illustrations in each number.”’ 
Robert Bonner printed two columns and a half of the first chapters of 
Emerson Bennett’s thrilling Indian tale of 1812, “‘the continuation of 
which can only be found in the New York Ledger,’ for which great 
family weekly paper only, wrote Fanny Fern and Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
and to which “nearly all the eminent writers in the country, such as 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, and Alice Cary, 
contribute regularly.” Philadelphia, in the new weekly, advertised 
Peterson’s Magazine (the same that had such attractive colored fashion- 
plates in the days of the civil war), and at greater length and with live- 
lier vociferation ‘‘ The Dollar Newspaper, made up with special refer- 
ence to the family circle, using monster machines equal to printing 
20,000 copies per hour,”’ and quite as good as ‘‘ the larger weekly papers 
which cost twice as much.” The family paper of that time seemed to 
feel that competition was the life of trade, and doubtless it was, 
in that the story-reading habit, once fixed on a large public, be- 
came insatiable. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine was still awake, and advertised a 
Christmas story by that precocious young writer “T. B. Aldrich 
Esq.” Porter’s Spirit of the Times was published by George Wilkes. 
“Aurora Leigh” was ‘Mrs. Browning’s new poem,” and Leonard 
Scott, of Gold Street, advertised his reprints of the British periodicals 
and the Farmer’s Guide. 

Dear, dear! Fifty years is a mere atom of time as time goes, but 
as writers and periodicals and the public taste go, it is in truth a 
perceptible space. 
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““HARPER’S WEEKLY” 
THE RECORD OF A SERIES OF HISTORIC POLITICAL VICTORIES 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NAST’S ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


AND THOMAS NAST 








T seems unlikely that the future will produce a pictorial journal 
to rival the position held by Harper’s WEEKLY in the story of 
this nation. It was born when great forces and factions were 
on the eve of chaos; it performed a vital function during a long 
period of reconstructive restoration; it was the medium through 

which a great weapon was given to a great people who stood in sore 
need of it—a weapon for assault and for defence, developed by fierce 
conditions and the reign of organized evil—the American Political 
Cartoon. 

There were already two illustrated weekly papers in New York 
city when, on January 3, 1857, the first copy of HarPER’s WEEKLY 
was offered for sale. These were Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
and the New York Illustrated News. The big Sunday newspapers did 
not exist in those days, and though New York was not then a great 
city, and the entire nation polled but four million votes, there was 
thought to be room for a third picture-paper. So HarPer’s WEEKLY 
came to occupy that room. 

It was not much of a “picture-paper” in the beginning. In the 
first issue there were only a few small illustrations and two ‘‘comics”’ 
—nothing that even resembled a cartoon. Indeed the American 
Cartoon had but a paltry existence then. Only three symbols— 
“Brother Jonathan,’ ‘Mistress Columbia,” and the ‘‘ American 
Eagle,” the bare A B C of its alphabet—had been invented, and they 
spelled but meagrely the nation’s story and its needs. 

It was Thomas Nast who was to complete the pictorial alphabet of 
symbols and the manual of ideas which would give to America that 
powerful agent for good or evil, the Political Cartoon. 

Thomas Nast was abroad during the earlier stages of the war crisis. 
He had been sent by the New York Illustrated News to picture the 
great Heenan-Sayers ring contest which took place near London 
early in 1860, and a little later he had joined the Garibaldi expedition 
which was to free and unite Italy. The Garibaldi campaign came to 
a successful close with the end of the year, and February, 1861, found 
Nast back in New York, eager and qualified for war illustration. 
For a year he remained with the News, with a brief period at Leslie’s, 
his work consisting chiefly of battle pictures, many of them redrawn 
from sketvhes sent by artists in the field. He had seen war and could 
handle intelligently the hasty and often crude sketches sent from the 
front. Yet he was far from satisfied with this sort of work. He 








wanted to create pictures of his own. Some imaginative war draw- 
ings sent to HarPprer’s WEEKLY were promptly accepted, and in the 
summer of 1862 he was assigned to regular staff work. And so 
quietly enough began a pictorial epoch, the combined career of a 
man and a paper which was to endure almost unbrokenly for a 
quarter of a century, and stand without parallel for moral and po- 
litical importance in the history of nations. 

Harper’s WEEKLY had already become the greatest picture-paper 
in the field. There were an art-director and a number of capable 
men on the regular staff. Almost from the first Nast was allowed 
to follow his own ideas—was permitted to make pictures rather 
than illustrations. Fletcher Harper (whose special province the 
WEEKLY was) took an immediate and deep interest in the industrious 
and capable boy—he was still that, for he was barely twenty-two— 
and to the confidence and courage of Fletcher Harper the national 
importance of Nast’s subsequent great work is chiefly due. 

Nast’s pictures immediately took on a character of their own. 
They were not caricatures in those days, but imaginative scenes of 
war, full of fierce and stirring patriotism. To him it was not a time 
for burlesque, but for solemnity and pathos and for striking home. 
Winslow Homer had contributed several of the double-page war 
pictures, really beautiful drawings of better technique than Nast 
could hope to muster. But it may be that in their very grace of 
execution they lacked force. Certainly they did not stir the blood 
and arouse the spirit of battle as did the pages of Nast which followed 
them. Crude, elemental, sometimes brutal, these pictures of Nast’s 
went straight to the mark. 

“‘Nast, how does a field look after battle? Can you draw that? 
Suppose you make it night,” said John Bonner, then art-manager of 
the WEEKLY. 

So a solemn, gruesome double-page of a battle-field at night was 
added to the series which sent men forth to die in the nation’s cause. 
“From a roving lad with a swift pencil for sale he had become a 
patriot artist, burning with the enthusiasm of the time,’’ wrote James 
Parton later, and he was permitted to vent that enthusiasm in the 
way he best understood. Other drawings showed guerrilla raids in 
the West, the sacking of peaceful villages, the life in the prison pens— 
all the horrors of civil war. 

A series of semi-allegorical pictures, full of homely pathos and 
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The first Appearance of the Tammany Tiger in a Cartoon. Tweed and his adherents in the Cubiculum 


THIS CARTOON IS CONSIDERED THE MOST IMPORTANT POLITICAL PICTURE EVER PUBLISHED. 


IT APPEARED AS A DOUBLE-PAGE CARTOON 


IN THE ISSUE FOR NOVEMBER 11, 1871, AND MADE AN EXTRAORDINARY SENSATION 
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NAST’S FAMOUS CARTOON, “LET US PREY” 


of September 23, 1871 


Harper’s Weekly "’ 
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TWEED HIMSELF IS THE CORPULENT VULTURE 


PON THE TWEED RING. 


THIS CARTOON SYMBOLIZES THE STORM BREAKING FURIOUSLY U 


AND HALL 


THE FOREGROUND: BEHIND HIM (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) ARE DEPICTED HIS ASSOCIATES SWEENY, CONNOLLY, 
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melodrama followed these more 
vigorous portrayals, and these 
would seem to have been equally 
effective. Indeed they won for 
the artist his first real fame. 
One of the earliest of these, en- 
titled ‘‘Christmas Eve,” achieved 
a popularity which we can 
with difficulty comprehend to- 
day. Ina large Christmas wreath 
was shown the soldier’s family at 
home—the children in bed, the 
wife praying at the window. In 
another wreath was the absent 
one by the camp-fire, fondly re- 
garding the picture of his loved 
ones. Smaller bits surrounded 
these, well drawn and full of 
sentiment. 

The picture does not stir us 
deeply to-day. It seems old- 
fashioned and sentimental. But 
it was not old-fashioned in ’sixty- 
three, and the sentiment it awoke 
was love of home and country, 
with that sad heart-hunger and 
tenderness which comes when 
dear ones are absent in the dark 
hour of danger. Letters from 
every corner of the Union came 
to the Harper office with thanks 
for that inspired picture. Within 
the year the name of Nast was 
known throughout the country, 
and the Harprer’s WEEKLY war 
pictures were universally wel- 
comed and preserved. 

It was during the Presidential 
campaign of ’sixty-four that Nast 
did his most effective war cartoons 
from the political point of view. 
The Democratic convention held 
in Chicago had declared the war a 
failure, and had held for Compro- 
mise with peace at any price. In 
the WEEKLY Office the day of Com- 
promise had long since passed. 
The war must be pressed now to 
its logical conclusion. The first 
of the Nast cartoons, entitled 
“Compromise with the South,” 
represented the still defiant South- 
ern leader, Jeff Davis, clasping 
hands with the crippled Northern 
soldier over the grave of ‘Union heroes fallen in a useless war.’’ 
Columbia is bowed in sorrow, and in the background appears a negro 
family, again in chains. 

The success of this picture was startling. An increased edition of 
the WEEKLY was printed to supply the demand, and the page was 
also used for a campaign document, of which millions of copies were 
circulated. In October appeared the second destructive cartoon, a 
great double-page which depicted in Nast’s most ferocious manner 
just what the Chicago platform meant. Nobody can estimate what 
these two cartoons added to the majorities of Lincoln and Johnson. 
The WEEKLY, in an article later, referred to them as “prodigious 
batteries whose influence upon the glorious results of the campaign 
was undeniable.” The war pictures continued until the conflict 
ended and the land echoed with the bells of peace. Abraham Lincoln 
said: 

“Thomas Nast has been our best recruiting sergeant. His emblem- 
atic cartoons have never failed to arouse enthusiasm and patriotism, 
and have always seemed to come just when these articles were getting 
searce.”?” And General Grant, when asked, ‘‘Who is the foremost 
figure in civil life developed by the rebellion?” replied, “J think, 
Thomas Nast.” 

Truly that was a time of prompt and superlative recognition—the 
heyday of individual warfare. Horace Greeley was the Tribune, the 
Tribune was Greeley. James Gordon Bennett was the Herald, the 
Herald was Bennett. Now, pictorially at least, Thomas Nast had 
become HarPrr’s WEEKLY, the WEEKLY was Nast. 

From this time forward the importance of the WEEKLY’s cartoons 
in politics cannot be overestimated. Nast, young, intrepid, and in 
deadly earnest, rode up and down the lists like a paladin, destroying _ 





whatever lay in the path of national progress. His caricature work ¥ 


began with Andrew Johnson, whose apostasy and aspirations appealed 
to Nast’s sense of humor, as the war had not. He had always made 
comic drawings, now he applied this faculty to political satire, and 
the ‘‘King Andy” cartoons won immediate and world-wide recogni- 
tion in a new field, and placed Harprer’s WEEKLY at the head of 
American caricature. The Johnson cartoons are ds good to-day as 
they were the moment they were drawn, and the portrait likenesses 
are amazingly good. They were never caricatures in the exaggerated 
sense; characteristics were slightly emphasized, that was all, and 
Nast’s portraits never required tags or labels of identification. 

The Seymour and Blair cartoons :followed the Johnson pictures. 
George William Curtis was by this time political editor of the WEEKLY, 
and in conjunction with Nast waged vigorous and triumphant war. 
Editor and cartoonist did not always agree—indeed they frequently 
and firmly disagreed. Curtis was for less vigorous measures than 
Nast-——less destructive blows. Nast used a gleaming battle-axe and 
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“WHAT ARE YOU LAUGHING AT? TO THE VICTOR BELONG THE SPOILS.” 


An influential Cartoon from an early Issue of the “* Weekly” 

IN THIS NAST CARTOON, FROM THE ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 25, 1871, 

TWEED IS SHOWN AFTER THE CITY ELECTION OF 1871, SITTING AS 
CAIUS MARIUS AMONG THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE 


struck to kill. Curtis preferred 
the rapier with intent to do no 
more than disqualify. When the 
two methods conflicted, as they 
were bound to do, it was Fletcher 
Harper who stepped in and made 
plain a policy that was broad 
enough to include both. 

“The WEEKLY is an independ- 
ent forum,” he would explain. 
“There are many contributors. 
It is not necessary that all should 
agree. Mr. Curtis and Mr. Nast 
are personally responsible, each 
Ry’ for his own contributions.” 

PT nov. 161877 See It was seldom that he refused 
he PY ay Allee to publish any sincere expression 
i nsT TET vee of opinion, whether written or 
SSSABour iT drawn. It was a time of indi- 
WEED viduals, as we have said—and of 

re ; giants. 

When the campaign of 1868 
ended with the election of Grant, 
the WEEKLY pictures were accord- 
ed the credit of having been a 
material agent in that victory. 
In a letter to Nast, John Russell 
Young said: 

“‘T want, as one citizen of this 
free and enlightened country, to 
thank you for your services in 
this canvass. In summing up 
the agencies of a great and glorious 
triumph, I know of no one that 
has been more effective and more 
brilliant. I salute you on the 
threshold of a splendid career.” 

Grant himself paid a final word 
of tribute. 

“Two things elected me,” he 
said, ‘‘the sword of Sheridan and 
the pencil of Thomas Nast.’ 

During the following spring 
Nast was publicly presented, by 
the members of the Union League 
Club of New York City, with a 
beautiful silver vase, ‘in token of 
their admiration of his genius, and 
of his ardent devotion of that 
genius to the preservation of his 
country from the schemes of 
rebellion.” 

Yet this was when he was but 
twenty-nine years old and _ his 
greatest work still lay all before. There followed a year now when 
the best of the Harper cartoons bore chiefly upon foreign affairs, the 
Franco-Prussian war; and some of these were highly notable and of 
international importance. But they were forgotten and over-shadow- 
ed by the series which immediately followed, for with 1870 began a 
pictorial crusade which remains without parallel in the annals of civic 
reform. 

With the beginning of that year, the government and finances of 
the city of New York were in the hands of as daring and corrupt a 
band of political brigands as ever looted treasury or made a body 
politic stand and deliver. Tweed, Sweeny, Connolly, and Hall, the 
famous ‘“‘Tweed Ring,” were in absolute power. Their headquarters 
was Tammany Hall. Their symbol was the tiger. They held or con- 
trolled all the offices; they subsidized or intimidated the bar, the 
bench, and the press. The politics of New York city and State were 
wholly in their grasp, and they had their eyes on the government at 
Washington. Every public contract passed through their hands, 
and by absurdly magnified bills and dummy entries they depleted 
the city treasury at the rate of a million dollars a month for a period 
of years. Their practices and methods were not unknown, but so 
vast and far-reaching was their power that it seemed for a time that 
no worthy champion could be found to battle for the people’s rights. 
Now and then some politician or paper found courage to denounce 
the plunderers, and was quickly silenced. Yet all unknown to the 
Ring a storm was gathering which would wreck its edifice of fraud 
and sweep it out of power. Near the end of 1869 a small picture, a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, arose upon their horizon, a cartoon 
by Nast denouncing the Ring. Fletcher Harper had made up his 
mind that his paper should do what it could to rid the city of a roost 
of vultures, and Nast’s inherent loathing for anything that resembled 
a combination for unfair advantage, combined with his fierce and 
fearless and vindictive methods of warfare, made him the supremely 
chosen instrument for the work in hand. He was told that he might 
have free hand and wage such war as suited his talents and his moods. 

Through 1870 the shots dropped in, but these were only from the 
skirmish line, and the Ring members themselves, perhaps, laughed 
at their amusing portraits. Early that year, the New York Times, 
under George Jones, an able and fearless man, joined the crusade, and 
these two papers marshalled their forces for the political campaign of 
the ensuing year. 

As the months passed along and the assaults continued, the Ring 
became irritated. The murmur of the people grew louder and more 
annoying. Perhaps these pictures were no joke, after all. In the 
first cartoon of 1871, Nast showed ‘‘Tweedledee and Sweedledum,”’ 
Tweed and Sweeny, giving open-handedly from the public money to 
the needier of their followers while they set aside still greater sums 
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for themselves. Tweed’s fifteen- thousand - dollar diamond, which 
was to become historic, was depicted in this caricature. The picture 
was a small one, but it created a big mischief. 

“That’s the last straw,’’ Tweed declared when he saw it. ‘Ill 
show them d—d publishers a new trick.” 

He had already threatened them with an action for libel. He now 
gave orders to his Board of Education to reject all Harper bids for 
school-books and to throw out those already on hand. More than 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of public property was thus destroyed, 
to be replaced with books from the New York Printing Company— 
a corporation owned by the Ring. 

The Harper firm held a meeting to consider this serious blow. The 
majority of the members would have been willing to discontinue 
warfare on so mighty an enemy. Fletcher Harper never wavered. 
When at last the argument became rather bitter, he took up his hat 
and said: 

‘“‘Gentlemen, you know where I live. When you are ready to 
continue the fight against these scoundrels, send for me. Meantime, 
I shall find a way to continue it alone.” 

They did not let him go, and the fight went on. Nast now flung 
himself into the mélée with all the ardor and violence of his intense 
nature. Cartoon followed cartoon, each more terrible than the pre- 
ceding. He pictured them as thieves, as vultures, as gallows-birds; 
he clothed them in prison stripes. Hall’s spectacles, Sweeny’s shock 
of hair, the gross fatness of Tweed and Connolly, became familiar to 
children in the streets. Then the Times got hold of the tabulated 
proofs of the Ring’s pilferings and spread them broadcast for all the 
world to read. 

The items of their stealings were so gross as to be absurd. ‘‘ Forty 
old chairs and three tables, for the fiew Court-house, had cost the city 
$179,729 60. One item of stationery was charged at $186,495 61. 
Plastering in the new Court-house had been paid for at the rate of fifty 
thousand dollars a day for an entire month, and a charge for thermom- 
eters was put down 
at $7500 00! The list 
was long, very long, 
and these are only a 
fair example of the 
charges. 

‘‘What are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 
Tweed had said a little 
earlier, and Hall, al- 
ways gay and debonair, 
had laughed and de- 
clared that it would 
‘all blow over. For,” 
he asked, ‘“‘who is go- 
ing to sue?” 

But there was no 
hope that it would 
‘blow over” now, and 
it was evident that 
the people were pre- 
paring to show what 
they would ‘‘do about 
it.’ The Ring writh- 
ed under the pictures 
that even their illiter- 
ate following could 
understand, and Nast’s 
personal safety was 
threatened. But the 
terrible weekly exhibit 
did not cease. The 
Ring determined to 
buy Nast. 

“TLet’s stop them 
d—d pictures,” said 
Tweed. ‘‘I don’t care 
so much what the 
papers write about me 
—my constituents 
can’t read; but, d—n 
it, they can see pic- 
tures!’ So an agent of 
the Ring, a man whom 
Nast knew, came to 
his house and tactfully 
offered him a large 
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creased to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, 
if he would give up 
this ‘Ring business,” 
and go abroad “to 
study art.” 

Nast closed the dis- 
cussion by saying: 

“T made up my 
mind not long ago to 
put some of those fel- 
lows behind the bars, 
and I’m going to put 
them there.” 

And he kept his 
word. Just before the 


there appeared that 
greatest of all Ameri- 
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: THIS WAS ONE OF THE GREATEST OF NAST’S TWEED-RING CARTOONS. TWEED IS SHOWN 
November election, TAKING OFF HIS HAT, IN MOCK BRAVADO, TO THE GALLOWS, WHILE OAKEY HALL, 
SWEENY, AND CONNOLLY ARE CRINGING WITH FEAR 

From ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly" of October 21, 1871 
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can cartoons, the first embodiment of the Tammany symbol, the 


Tiger, crushing down Liberty, in the old Coliseum of Rome. Under- 
neath it was the legend, ‘THe TaMMANy Tiger Loose-— What are 


you going to do about it?” On the home-bound train that night 
there sat in front of Nast a man with the paper open in his lap. He 
looked at this marvellous picture long and hard. 

‘‘What are we going to do about it?” he muttered. Then he struck 
the pages a blow with his fist. ‘‘We are going to kill you!” he said. 

With the election a day or two later the King was swept out of 
power. It crumbled into fragments and disappeared. With its 
confederates it came to grief. Some died in exile, others in prison. 
A few were allowed to return and testify against their fellows. Tweed, 
captured, was allowed to escape, and was recaptured through a subse 
quent Nast cartoon. He died, poor and alone, in Ludlow Street jail. 
In his trunk was found carefully preserved every great cartoon Nast 
had drawn of him. The pictorial episode, which must remain forever 
unique in history, was complete. 

There is far too little room in the limits of one article to recall ever 
so briefly all the WerkLy cartoons. Following the fall of the Tweed 
Ring came the great Greeley campaign. Horace Greeley had joined 
the malcontents in the Senate who opposed Grant, and, always a 
possible candidate for any office which might offer, he had now be 
come an aspirant for the highest post in the nation. With his usual 
talent for veering, he had placed himself in a position where the 
several discontented elements of both parties might with some show 
of reason accord him their support. He had been the most malignant 
and noisy enemy of the South, yet he was now ready to accept its 
franchise. He had an immense personal following which he believed 
could be converted into political support. Of course he was mistaken. 
His career had been one of brilliant vacillations and distinguished 
credulities. His own printed utterances reprinted categorically be- 
came at once his accusation and his conviction. While Grant was 
charged by his enemies with almost every crime in the calendar, it 

was only necessary to 
recall and _ illustrate 

_= Horace Greeley’s own 
printed utterances to 
present unanswerable 
arguments as to whiy, 
of all men in public 
life, the Tribune editor 
was the last to be 
selected by any party 
as its Presidential ean- 
didate. Nast did not 
spare Greeley. He had 
always regarded the 
Sage of Chappaqua as 
an old humbug, and 
Fletcher Harper did 
not disagree with this 
view. Curtis dissented 
and was for reconciling 
the disgruntled faction 
of the party. When 
Nast again and again 
scored Greeley, Sum- 
ner, Schurz, and others 
of the faction, he at 
first protested, then 
pleaded for his friends. 
It was to no purpose. 
Curtis’s policy of rec- 
onciliation had noth- 
ing in common with 
Nast’s policy of anni- 
hilation. Nast was 
allowed to fight in his 
own way and his war- 
fare continued to the 
bitter end. It has 
been charged against 
Nast that he assailed 
a feeble old man. On 
the contrary, Greeley 
was not yet sixty-two 
at his death, and cer- 
tainly during the ear- 
lier months of his 
campaign was any- 
thing but feeble. Even 
had both charges been 
true he would have 
been all the more unfit 
for the high office he 
sought; and continu- 
ously unsparing in his 
own warfare, he could 
hardly have hope for 
mercy in return, espe- 
cially as Grant, always 
Nast’s hero, was con- 
tinuously reviled and 
caricatured as a drunk- 
ard, a loafer, and a 











“The only Thing they Respect or Fear” thief. Horace Greeley 


died a few weeks after 
his defeat, a victim of 
ambition, disappoint- 
ment, and overwork, 
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WHO SYOLE THE PEOPLES MOWEY 2 —DO TELL .ny-rimes, 


“TWAS HIM. 


This Cartoon, from the “ Weekly” of Aug. 19, 1871, shows the Ring and its various Confederates afcer the “ Times” Exposure, 
each accusing his Neighbor of Theft 


THE FIGURES IN THE FRONT ROW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE TWEED, SWEENY, CONNOLLY, AND HALL 


The cartoons had nothing to do with it, except as they aided in his 
overthrow. * 

It was during the next off-year campaign (1874) that the Repub- 
lican Elephant symbol made its first appearance in the cartoons. It 
was first created to represent the Republican Vote, a great and 
unwieldy creature beguiled by the Democratic Fox and frightened 
by the ery of “Cwsarism” against Grant into a hidden pitfall. 
The Tiger, as we have seen, had become a cartoon property three 
years before, and had passed into immediate and general use. The 
Elephant became instantly popular; and the Democratic Donkey, 
which Nast had employed in various ways, until in 1879 it was used 
finally and definitely as the party symbol, was welcomed and per- 
manently adopted by the political picture-makers. ; 

While we are on the matter of these symbols, we may mention some 
of the others invented by Nast. There was the Rag-baby which, in 
1875, Senator Thurman found on his door-step, and the Inflation Baby 
—a money-bag that blows itself up until it bursts—which had put the 
nation in a flutter in ’seventy-three. Then there was the “‘Buzzard”’ 
Silver Dollar, the Divided Greenback, the Cap of Labor, and the 
workman’s Empty Dinner-Pail. All of these, and others, have passed 
into general use since. Each was an individual expression of some 
existing idea or condition which by strong, sure evolution found 
absolute embodiment and became a pictured fact. We can no more 
efface them now than we can alter the characters of our spelling-book. 
To Harper’s WEEKLY and to Thomas Nast the nation is indebted 
for those symbols which have given the American political cartoon a 
foremost rank in the art of nations. 

Harper’s WEEKLY and its cartoons played a chief part during the 
campaigns of 1876 and 1880. The Republican National Committee 
thanked Nast for his services in the Hayes-Tilden campaign and 
tendered him a check for ten thousand dollars, which was brought 
to him personally by one of the secretaries. 

“You may tell the committee,” said Nast, ‘that I am very grateful 
for the recognition, but I have been paid by Harper & Brothers, and I 
cannot accept it.” 

When the secretary returned with the check, Senator Chandler 
was astounded. Mr. Hayes smiled. 

“Nast was the most powerful single-handed aid we had,” he said. 

In the campaign of 1880, Nast refused to introduce Garfield into 
the pictures, though he did not hesitate to satirize Hancock with 
telling effect. Nast was never satisfied with Garfield’s Crédit Mobilier 
explanation, and he did not then highly regard Arthur. After the 
election, when the Garfield-Conkling feud seemed about to disrupt 
the party, and Vice-President Arthur made a trip to Albany to confer 
with Senators Platt and Conkling, supposedly for the purpose of 
winning them back to the administration, Nast cartooned him as a 
bootblack polishing the disgruntled Senators’ shoes. The artist 
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lived to deeply regret that cartoon, for when Aithur succeeded to 
the Presidency he proved so noble a chief executive that he won the 
respect and even the love of his enemies. 

The sequel of the Albany incident occurred on the eve of the 
national convention of 1884. Arthur had become Nast’s candidate 
for the nomination, 231d he was also favored by certain members of 
the Harper firm. With J. Henry Barper, Nast called on President 
Arthur at the Hoffman House for the pee of urging him to make 
a more definite p2ysonal effort to win the nomination. They believed 
that a combination might be made which would defeat Blaine, whom 
they bitterly opposed, and leave the victory in Arthur’s hands. The 
President listened to their suggestions and admitted that he greatly 
desired the honor of the nomination, yet he would make no special 
effort to obtain it. 

“T will accept it, of course, if it falls to me,” he said, “‘but I can do 
no more. I ought not to de that. I am far from a well man, and it 
is likely I shall not survive the administration. No, I can’t do any 
more. I can’t do it!” ; 

Nobody spoke for several seconds; then Arthur regarded Nast 
gravely. 

7 ee recall that once you caricatured me as a bootblack,’ he 
asked, ‘‘polishing the shoes of Platt and Conkling?” 

Nast nodded unhappily. 

“T do, Mr. President,” he said. 

“Tt hurt me,” continued Arthur. ‘It hurt me terribly. Yet you 
were quite right-—far more so than you knew—though not altogether 
in the way you thought.” 

Then he related the circumstances of a political bargain whose 
harvest had been party disgrace, which had ended with national 
tragedy. 

“With the Maine election of 1880,” he said, ‘‘matters began to look 
bad for our ticket, and Mr. Garfield agreed with me that we must in 
some manner enlist Conkliug and Platt in our cause. I advised that 
we come to New York to see them, and we did so. Meantime they 
had heard we were coming, and had taken train for Albany. They 
refused to meet Garfield, who then suggested that I see them and 
make any arrangement that would bring them into line. I saw them, 
and they at first declined to believe in my assurances of Garfield’s good 
faith. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I pledge you my word as a man of honor 
that Mr. Garfield made me that promise, and I will undertake to see 
it carried out.’ 

“Tt was then understood among us that Conkling and Platt should 
control the New York patronage, and it was with this assurance that 
they worked for the ticket. Grant came back from the West and 
took the stump with Conkling, and everything was done by Piatt 
and Conkling as agreed. You know what happened after the elec- 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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HE men who were young when the first numbers of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY appeared were much older than their elders could 
have imagined. Some of them were, in fact, as much as 
twenty or twenty-five years old. One whom I knew best 
was in his twenty-second year, and he was by no means the 

youngest of his acquaintance in a pleasant little Western capital: 
students of medicine and law and theology, and even the new science 
of journalism. They were all persons of a certain literary culture, with 
the generous wish for more, who, when they were not meeting the 
young ladies of their circle at dances and picnics, were calling upon 
them in the evening with an assiduity now unknown, and exchanging 
with them impressions of the books or the magazines they had last 
read. They read Harper’s MonTHLy mainly for a novel called ‘‘ The 
Newcomes,” then appearing in it; and they read the Atlantic Monthly, 
for the sake of feeling themselves a little higher in the air; and some 
of them read the English reviews, and Blackwood, and, with a some- 
what trembling pride, the Saturday Review, then so new and terrible; 
also, Household Words; and a very charming periodical, too short- 
lived, called Once a Week, in which 
there were all sorts of agreeable tales 
and sketches, and poems suited to 
their impassioned time of life. The 
range was restricted, according to the 
modern notions of reading, but ‘per- 
haps within it there was as much good 
pasturage for the mind as there is in 
the vast areas of periodical literature 
which now offer an acreage of fodder 
past computation to a famine appar- 
ently insatiable. 

After fifty years it would be hard 
to say how long the rumor of HarPER’s 
WEEKLY preceded its appearance 
among these readers, but it could not 
have been very long, and it was a well- 
accomplished fact when I came to join 
their circle, and bring to it a stock of 
literary enthusiasms which I am glad 
to say promises to outlast my time in 
its original abundance. For me, it 
was, or would have been, enough to 
know, upon the most reliable hearsay, 
that the editor of the new publication, 
which we felt to be quite equal in 
esthetic quality to Once a Week, was 
that beloved George William Curtis 
who had laid his spell upon our hearts 
in his Prue and I papers, and on our 
consciences in his appeal for Bleeding 
Kansas. To hear that he wrote not 
only the editorials of the new Journai 
of Civilization, but also the light and 
graceful essays of ‘‘The Lounger” in 
it, made one’s cup run over, and gave 
one the sense of being in some of the 
greatest literary secrets of the time. 
The note of that time was anonymity, 
and to say that you knew who was 
the author of this or that article or 
poem or story was to acclaim yourself 
one of the elect who had access some- 
how to the sanctuary. Perhaps you 
did not know, but had only confident- 
ly heard; it was enough; in such a mat- 
ter you could not measure terms. We 
caught the note of anonymity from the 
English, whom we wished modestly 
to emulate in all esthetic things. 
Rivalry was too bold a thought for our juniority; but we had 
then a humorous journal which we hoped was as good as Punch, 
when we were very daring, and which was only too certainly the same 
as Punch in many of its satirical attitudes. Vanity Fair, however, 
could not help being native, at its best, in joke and picture; and here 
now.in Harper’s WEEKLY was a publication which, without trying 
to be like the London Illustrated News, was quite as eager in an en- 
deavor to hold the mirror up to passing events, to contemporary 
celebrities, to imaginary characters in verse and prose, and was at 
the same time native, and willing to be more native. How good those 
old wood-cuts were, in which half a dozen engravers engraving like 
one rendered in a composite block a fire of our own still raging, or 
caught with their united burins one of our trains in the very act of 
going over a bank or breaking through a bridge! Were they better 
than the half-tones of the present day? We thought so then, but 
perhaps that might have been because we had then no half-tones to 
compare them with. 

In spite of Mr. Curtis’s authority and his noted principles, the 
WEEKLY was of a tempered cast of antislavery opinion, and it could 
not be said to glow with anything like fervor till the great parties 
joined issue in the struggle which eventuated in the civil war. After 
that it was all of one Republican mind till the time of the great 
Mugwumpian schism, when the editor led the way whither few of his 
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readers followed him. But I am not going to trace the public history 
of.a journal which, somewhat shortening its weapons and changing 
the fashion of them, is still of an active force in civie affairs. Yet it 
would be disclaiming acquaintance with it altogether if I failed to 
note its excellence under the management of Mr. Henry Loomis 
Nelson, or to remember that the great and true Carl Schurz continued 
the tradition of those masterly leaders which were really as well as 
technically leaders. 

A mystical fact of journalistic psychology, which I have elsewhere 
noted, is that the spirit of a strong personality in the founder or among 
the founders of a periodical seems to remain with it, perhaps waningly 
rather than waxingly in some cases, but in nearly all an appreciable 
presence. Possibly this is a subjective effect with the reader, but I 
think not, and I believe if now it were the evil will of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY to turn yellow, the white traditions of its earlier days would 
show through and keep it from being anything worse than a pale 
saffron. It continues, and it must continue not only by the purpose 
of its actual management but by the impulse of its origin, a force for 
good in public affairs, of decency in 
manners, of conscience in morals, 
which without unco-guidness of pose 
may be trusted in all crises on behalf 
of the right. 

In literature it has never ceased to 
be an incentive and an example, and 
a study of its rich past would be full 
of surprise as well as of pleasure. Tew 
distinguished writers of the last fifty 
years have found it inhospitable to 
their talent, and it would form almost 
a record of the best that has been done 
in fiction during that period. To es- 
tablish one’s claim to remembrance 
with the least of those great ones might 
well tempt one to that vice of auto- 
biography to which few of us can 
claim to be superior, and to which I 
will now yield as gracefully as I know 
how. All beginnings are obscure, and 
I will not be sure that I began con- 
tributor here with something so un- 
worthy of its high ghosts as a farce, 
but it seems to me that it was so. It 
wags in a Christmas number, almost 
as good as the present, twenty years 
ago, that my farce appeared, and from 
those holiday columns at once won 
the popularity with amateurs which 
is so much more flattering to the pride 
than to the pocket. Even within 
those columns its acceptance was such 
that the editor wrote me for another 
in terms of praise so unwary that I 
sromptly advanced the rates upon 
Sai. I was down in Italy that year, 
and one has always so much more 
courage at a distance. I said that 
most of my farces had been winter- 
killed in that severe climate, and I 
was obliged to ask more than was con- 
genial to me for the only one that had 
survived. He took it at my price, 
but by a juggle which, in spite of fre- 
quent experience, [ do not understand 
yet, the piece was conjured into the 
hands of the editor of the Monruty, 
who thereafter took all my farces. I 
continued to advance the rates upon 
him from time to time, and if I never quite attained my ideal of a 
rate with him, it was rather his fault than mine. 

If I am proud to remember that two of my novels were printed in 
the WEEKLY, it is partly because I did not feel them to have been 
unworthy of the place. I have ventured to think that they were two 
of my best, and if this is not saying much, it is at least the most I can 
say for them. But the first formed for me the novel experience of a 
serial running its long course through a periodical with no sign of 
consciousness from the press that it was doing anything of the kind. 
Perhaps it was because the press does not condescend to notice what 
is passing in a weekly newspaper, a congener of its own, but in my 
modesty I chose to think it was because my work was unnoticeable; 
I think differently now. The editor made no sign of consciousness 
either, and I would not have had the courage to put up the rates on 
him for another novel if I had been in Kamchatka, so less in Italy. 
I was really only in Boston, and I could do nothing but despair, which 
I did with all my might. What was my astonishment, then, my 
stupefaction, when this dead serial rose in its palingenesis of book, 
got upon its feet, and walked off faster and farther than any other 
novel, save one, that I have written. The mystery is one I will not 
attempt to explain, and like other miracles it refused to repeat itse'f. 
The next novel that I printed in the WEEkty struck a very fair gait 
when it came to life in a book, but it was not the pace of the earlier 
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champion. It was a good pace, however, and I would earnestly 
advise any one now writing a novel—and there must be more than 
one doing it—to print his or her fiction in the WEEKLY, if he or she ean. 

If the present management will allow me to burn a little incense to it 
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so near the editorial page as this, I will say that the high grade of the * 


WEEKLY in fiction has been admirably kept; and I do not say this 
because I have myself at this moment a novelette serializing in its 
columns. For the sake of my thesis I would rather it were not so; 
but happily I can allege other proof from my recent experience in 
looking through the various Harper periodicals for the material of 
those Harper Novelettes which so small a public knows I have been 
editing; it is a delightfully refined and appreciative public, but 
in these things one desires quantity as well as quality. What I 
meant to say, however, was that I had found the short stories in the 
WEEKLY of recent years often as good as those in the MonrHLY— 
that is to say, the very best of any short stories going. They are not, 
perhaps, so psychological always as the MoNTHLY’s stories, but this 
difference may not always be a defect. 

Once start an autobiographer, and there is no saying where he 
will stop, especially if he can pretend to be talking about some- 
thing besides himself, and I have this advantage in the present 
case. The history of the Werk iy involves my own still fartner 
than I have already said, for at one time, quite within the mem- 
ory of men now living, if their memory is good, I wrote a critical 
and sociological department in these pages. Criticism is the least 
repaying, morally and spiritually, of all the different kinds of literary 
work. Unless you are satisfied with whatever you do, and are very 
easily satisfied at that, you never satisfy yourself in it. But some- 
how, in that well-nigh forgotten department, I had more pleasure 
than the like writing usually gives me. Perhaps, as I have suggested, 
I was too easily pleased; but now and then I was aware of saving 
something true, something fit, concerning the procession of the books 
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passing under my eyes, of which I hope I shall have the merit, as 
against those sins which no reviewer can hope have failed to be record- 
ed against him. I have still a sense of being left absolutely free by the 
higher powers, and with the secret dread which freedom inspired there 
was a joy which cannot be forgotten. Here and there it was my 
good fortune to befriend an obscure and struggling authorling, who, 
when he came to his growth, did not always forget that I had been 
his friend; though such things now and then happen. Even a bit of 
perilous opinion outside of literature was sometimes allowed me; 
I was once suffered to intimate, for instance, that socialism did not 
mean the division of private property, and even to question other 
delusions of the capitalistic heart; there really is such a heart. 

In fact, and this is the application of a text which I fear the reader 
will have found too personal, the genius of the WEEKLY, as well as 
of the other Franklin Square periodicals, seems to me to have been 
always Freedom. In moments of very imaginative vision I have some- 
times seen Franklin Square, or its periodicals, in the likeness of that 
Anglican Church which seems, rather more than another, to have been 
tolerant of so many shades of belief, from a high Ritualism down to a 
depth of lowest Evangelicanism. I fancy that the hierarchy there is 
really of ayrarch-romantic temper in letters, with a seated belief in 
the sacredness of the status, and that if it listened to the promptings 
of mere ecclesiasiical zeal it would long ago have relaxed me to the 
secular arm for my many literary and economic heresies. But under 
the shelter of its protecting arm almost any sincere conviction is safe, 
and as I have almost said its inspiration and aspiration is Freedom, 
limited, of course, by a doubt whether some things ought to be as free 
as others. I think this is what makes the WEEKLY, after fifty years 
of use and ornament, a living force, and I think it is expressive— 
another pinch of incense for the actual régime!—of the continuous 
spirit of the journal which, with all its faults, is now, as it was in the 
beginning, a Journal of Civilization. 
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N 1894, when I became its editor, HARPER’s WEEKLY was still 
one of the strongest of the fighting powers for the Independents, 
and especially, in that year, for the Independents who believed 
in Grover Cleveland and his works. After George William 
Curtis’s death, the house of Harper resolved to maintain the 

traditions and to uphold the character of the editorial page which he 
had edited. There was no hesitation as to what should be done. 
The combative and reforming political side of the paper was not to 
be abandoned, and Curtis’s policy was not to be changed. 

It ought to be said here that it had long been obvious that the 
publishing house might well consider the propriety of changing—per- 
haps of readjusting—the earliest method of the paper. There were 
many reasons in favor of making all the printed pages of the WEEKLY, 
so far as these were not descriptive, literary. If the possible receipts 
of a purely literary and pictorial paper were alone to be considered, 
the commercial argument might well have turned the scale in favor 
of dropping the editorial page. It was undoubtedly pugnacious, and 
it was entirely free from the unintellectual vice of partisanship. 
Worse than this, it had once Jed the Republican party, and had then 
committed the grievous sin of bolting a party nomination for the 
Presidency, as it had even before then enormously aided to make 
Grover Cleveland Governor of New York. There is nothing distract- 
ing to a daily newspaper in this sort of thing; no daily newspaper 
that is generally recognized as possessing mental capacity is expected 
to follow party leadership. But, for some reason or other, a weekly 
paper in the strenuous times of the early ’80’s was not expected to 
offend the surviving prejudices of the war, the incidents of which it 
had presented in such admirable pictures, and which its editor had 
cheered on with a pen so eloquently stimulating. Then there were 
other reasons uttered, or advanced (some reasons may with special 
propriety be said to be advanced because they possess so obviously 
the shy and experimental characteristics of a skirmish-line that is 
deftly feeling its way); such reasons may be summed up by saying 
that they took for their motif the suggestion that between politics 
and wood-engravings—soon to be photographic reproductions—there 
was an incongruity, an incongruity that, of course, always disturbed 
the mind, and perhaps stirred up the temper, of those who disagreed 
with the editorials. 

But, indeed, there was a good reason why political editorials might 
well have been dropped; and perhaps they might have been dropped, 
in fact, if the Harper generations had not been marked by obstinate 
ways and an exceeding great loyalty to any course of conduct that 
they had deliberately adopted because they thought it to be right. 
To return to the objector’s manner of thinking: there was no longer 
the need that there had been for the WErKLY’s editorial page. It 
had nobly performed its patriotic duty, and other preachers were now 
uttering daily and weekly the political truths of peace, while most of 
those who were well considered by the thinking were taking the 
same view of moral questions, even of economic problems, which 
had been advocated by Mr. Curtis. Then, again, the WEEKLY’s 
editorial page had spoken Mr. Curtis’s word. Through the page he 
had come to be more than its editor. He had been a party leader, 
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and now that the party’s propaganda and the party’s candidates 
were not to his taste, he was the leader of the most unselfish and 
purest-minded political workers and thinkers who had ever appeared 
in American politics. Perhaps this needs qualification so far, at 
least, as to say that the ‘‘ Anti-Snappers”’ of 1892, who would have 
had the encouragement of Curtis, who deliberately gave up all op- 
portunity of political preferment, were the equals in uprightness, in 
almost idealistic devotion to civic duty, as were their prototypes 
among the Republicans. 

Although the editorial page was the voice of Curtis, it spoke the 
conscience of the house of Harper. When Curtis returned from the 
convention of 1884, which nominated Blaine, he had no knowledge 
of the state of mind that he would find prevailing at Franklin Square. 
But before he had reached there, the Harpers who were then in 
control of the house had resolved, with a unanimity that astonished 
the elder among them, that they would rather give up the publica- 
tion of the paper than support Blaine, and they felt that the logic of 
the position which had been maintained before the convention com- 
pelled them to do one thing or the other. Curtis was, after all, wri- 
ting in their name. He was known as the editor of the paper. The 
thoughts which he expressed were his as fully as were the words in 
which he uttered them. The page spoke his mind, his conscience, 
and his eloquence, but the house supported him, and if it had not he 
would not have had his pulpit. 

The campaign against Blaine was entered upon in the full con- 
sciousness that rebellion against the national ticket would result in 
a very serious money loss. After that, it was clearly impossible to 
hope to prevail upon the Harpers to give up what Alden used to call 
the ‘fighting arm of the House.”? A firm of publishers who are 
ready to sacrifice many thousands of dollars rather than abandon the 
cause in which their editor had led under their banner, could not be 
persuaded to abandon the cause now that the editor was dead—dying, 
as they say, in the harness. 

The men of the three generations who exercised supervision over 
the WEEKLY and the other periodicals published by the firm were, 
one after the other, Fletcher Harper, Joseph W. Harper, and J. Henry 
Harper. Curtis was in intimate and confidential relations with all 
three, as is revealed by the correspondence between himself and 
them, a correspondence which shows the essential sympathy that 
existed between the writer and the publishers, and the properly domi- 
nant influence of the writer in his own sphere. That there were 
differences sometimes is matter of course; that they were settled 
invariably in such a manner as to leave Curtis’s page the expression 
of himself is a fact which must kindle envy in the hearts of many 
editors whose relations with their publishers are very far from being 
what Curtis’s were with the Harpers. 

It is true that I am asked to write about the period of my own 
editorship, and that I seem to be writing about Curtis’s editorship. 
But the WEEKLy as it was after Curtis’s death in 1892 cannot be 
understood unless we understand the WEEKLY that he left, and the 
attitude of the firm towards it. Curtis’s friendship for the elder 
Fletcher, of the first generation, was best expressed in a nofe which 
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he wrote to his friend, Charles Eliot Norton, on Fletcher’s death. 
It is unnecessary to quote the note, or to say more than that it con- 
tained that tenderness of allusion to the dead which is an assurance 
of a deep affection between the man who wrote and the man of whom 
the writing was. There seems never to have been a doubt in the 
minds of any of these three Harpers about the WEEKLY’s page of 
opinion. So that, in 1892, the first thought of the two survivors 
was to find some one who would carry on the page as Curtis had 
conducted it, and one whose name would mean to the independent 
political thinker, voter or not, man or woman, that the spirit of 
Curtis was to continue to animate the Werxkty. Loyalty to the 
memory of ‘the man who had made the page, in whom they trusted, 
with whom they sympathized, by the side of whom they fought, not 
passively, but actively, existed; but it was ncc a conscious possession 
of these two Harpers, one of the second and the other of the third 
generation. It was as involuntarily theirs as was the breath of their 
nostrils. 

So it was that Carl Schurz came to write editoriais for the WEEKLY 
while Curtis lay in his last iliness, and continued to do so for a time 
after his death. It was a most intelligent and fitting selection, that 
of the man who had been Curtis’s close friend since the Grant days 
when the one was a Senator and the other was chairman of a commission 
that began the admirable work of civil-service reform, to which both 
contributed so much successful energy, each one to the end of his days. 

It was thus that the WEEKLY continued to be the “fighting arm 
of the house.”” Looking back at the strife which it waged, a strife 
that sometimes distracted souls that ‘‘liked the paper for its pic- 
tures,” it is possible to say that the WerkLy never advocated any- 
thing of which Curtis would have disapproved. It is true that it 
did not advocate all in which he believed: it did not, for example, 
continue to advocate woman suffrage, but its editor had so deep a 
respect for the memory of Curtis, for his significance to the WEEKLY, 
sharing thus the sentiment of the friendly Harpers, that nothing 
was admitted to the paper that antagonized Curtis’s view. And there 
was much pressure, indeed, brought to bear, in 1894, by women 
against woman suffrage, when the strong attempt, which we all recall, 
was made to secure in the proposed new Constitution a provision 
granting to women the right to vote. 

n the years which followed Curtis’s death the paper fought many 
battles, and it continued to fight hard, thus winning both friendship 
and enmity. It continued a leader in the army of independence, 
and being consistent—consistent with itself as it was, and consistent 
with itself as it had been under Curtis—it could never continuously 
support either party. As it advocated the truth—the truth as it 
saw it and had seen it from the days of its birth—it could not be 
always Republican or always Democratic. It was a champion of 
civil-service reform, and a chastiser of all politicians, of whichever 
party, who were endeavoring to evade the law which public opinion 
had compelled them unwillingly to adopt. It was, as it had always 
been, one of the most insistent advocates of international copyright. 
But these questions, both of which have been with us so many years 
and are likely to be with us for so many years to come, were over- 
shadowed, during the few years of the time which we are now consider- 
ing, by two episodes in our national history—one was the now historic 
attempt to prevail upon the people to establish what its advocates 
used to call the bimetallic standard; the other was the great war 
which has made a President and has set up the government of the 
United States over colonies, or dependencies—call them what you will, 
since this writing is not controversial. These questions were not 
partisan, although some partisans have profited by reason of them. 
The turmoil of the war against the establishment of silver mono- 
metallism under a false designation, restored the old-time warlike 
atmosphere to the WeeKLy—not to its editorial page alone, for the 
cartoons of Rogers on this occasion succeeded those of Nast of the 
earlier period, and they rose to their opportunity quite as frankly, 
and rendered servjce quite as forcible. We stood behind Cleveland 
when he insisted upon the repeal of the McKinley law, and we fought 
with all our might, with pen and picture, against Bryan and for 
McKinley, in 1896, not favoring McKinley’s tariff policy, as Curtis 
had not, but favoring sound money, as Curtis would have done. 
This campaign was very absorbing. Perhaps it was marred by 
much exaggeration; perhaps the fears of men verged on unreasonable 


panic. But the WEEKLyY’s contribution to the music of the band 
was as vigorously played as that of any of its associates, and it was 
grateful to its constituents, among whom again were many of those 
who had followed Curtis in the war, in the reconstruction period, and 
in the contest for decent government, but who, since the Blaine 
episode, had had more regard for its artistic taste than for its political 
judgment. 

The paper did not confine itself to arguments and appeals to the 
people in general. This was an era of processions and badges, and 
in the great parade of the gold men—who pinned brass bugs on their 
coats as modest insignia of their opinions—the Week ty led the 
Harper army up Broadway. Doubtless Curtis, too, would have 
marched under the lead of the ex-naval cadet whose literary value 
was now forever fixed. It was a day when all men, the most reserved, 
sedate, even shrinking, were possessed by a frenzy to be counted 
against Bryan. 

Then followed the preparatory days of the Spanish war, and now 
the WEEKLY did its utmost to prevent the conflict. It did not believe 
in expansion. It thought that we had enough to do at home, and 
that we would not well perform the tasks of empire. The thought of 
the Republic engaged in the task of ruling other people was repugnant 
to the paper which had struggled for the enfranchisement of the 
slave. The old arguments are familiar. They are not stated here, 
or alluded to, in order to revive the controversy, or to point with 
pride to the fact that the evils which we predicted, the possibility 
of which was scornfully denied by the ‘‘manifest destiny’? people, 
are now accepted by them—somewhat mournfully—as the inevitable 
consequences of the great conflict. In all this period, which was 
naturally marked by some exacerbation, the paper spoke’ for the 
Harpers as well as for the editor, and, generally, it may be said that 
never was there a publication which had opinions to express, and 
which expressed them in a manner that was intended to be serious, 
whose editor had ever more intelligent and cordial sympathy than 
had the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

It.is as pleasant to look back to those days, not so far, after all, in 
the past, as it will be to those who have followed to indulge in reminis- 
cences of their own times. The big family of Harpers that we all were 
is one of the pleasantest of the memories—the partners with all the 
others engaged in doing the work in which all were interested— 
obedient to the old rule of the civil law which expressed so well the 
cooperative principle—Quod omnes .. . tangit ab omnibus comprobetur. 
There was just that much of happy friction which is the consequence 
of pulling together to the same end, without which no errors would 
ever be corrected and no course would ever be straight. Possibly 
some of the more stringent business minds of other establishments 
derided the tea which used to be drunk in these days in the editor's 
room every afternoon, but the hour was a pleasant one, and if it 
is thought to have been wasted time all that we can do to indicate 
our tastes and our occupations is to point to the paper as we made it. 
Is there too much Bohea in its columns? They were filled, outside 
of the editorial page, which grieved under the misfortune to have to 
be measured by a high standard, by Howells and James and Mark 
Twain, and by Martin, whose regular department was not distilled in 
our teapot, although John Corbin’s dramatie department — his very 
first—furnished the cause for the gentle stimulation. Henderson and 
Coffin and others were our music and art discoursers, and when the 
bloody war in Cuba came, Richard Harding Davis, John Fox, and, 
above all, Frank Millet, told us of the doings of the army and navy, 
Millet coming from London in answer to a cable asking him to go to 
the Philippines. It was one summer morning that he landed in New 
York, and there was just time for him and the writer to take lunch 
at the Century as he rushed to the Forty-second Street station to take 
the first train for San Francisco, the only train that would catch the 
transport upon which he was to sail to Manila with General Merritt. 

There might be much more said of the Werekiy, much that 
would seem like tattling to those of whom the WerkLy has 
never been a part; but there surely can be no objection to my 
saying, for myseif and for the faithful friends who worked with me, 
that to us there will never come a day of toil, joyful as it may be, 
that can take away, or obscure, the pleasure of the days in Vranklin 
Square where we worked in the house of Harper in causes that seemed 
to us good, and for objects that appeared to us worthy. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
CARTOONIST 
By W. A. ROGERS 


“HARPER’S WEEKLY” 








N order to tell the story of some of my early assignments as a 
‘special artist”? for HARPER’s WEEKLY, it will be necessary to 
give the reader a glimpse of the old art department as it existed 
at a remote period during the last century. This also has the 
advantage of giving an antique flavor to my story consistent 

with a fiftieth-anniversary number. When I entered the department 
it was under the supervision of Charles Parson, a man of fine intellect 
and wide sympathy and discernment. 

He did for the men who came under his influence pretty much 
what Mr. Belasco has done for the people whom we now know as 
stellar lights in theatrical skies. He picked out with unerring judg- 
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ment the points of excellence of each raw recruit, and cultivated 
those qualities with sedulous care. 

in those days news events were illustrated through the medium 
of drawings on wood, which had then to be slowly and laboriously 
cut, line for line and tint for tint, by skilful engravers. This neces- 
sitated a division of labor by both artists and engravers in order to 
prepare the plates in time for the day of publication. After an out- 
line had been made by one of the artists, the block was taken apart 
into as many, perhaps, as eighteen pieces, and each man given his 
portion to work on. This sounds like a very mechanical, inartistic 
way to produce a picture, but it was on such work as this that Edwin 
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One of Mr. Rogers’s Best-known Cartoons 


THIS CARTOON, SHOWING MR. BRYAN PREPARED TO HALVE A SILVER 
DOLLAR RESTING ON THE NECK OF A WORKINGMAN, APPEARED IN 
““HARPER’S WEEKLY” OF AUG. 22, 1896 


A. Abbey, Arthur B. Frost, and Charles S. Reinhart, and a score of 
others whose names are household words, received much of their 
early training. Of course all these men were working outside the 
art department, from nature, whenever the opportunity offered, but 
the interchange of ideas and of methods, as the little blocks were 
passed backward and forward from one man to another, were invalu- 
able to the young artist. 

Then with it all and through it all were the guiding words of advice 
and experience from Mr. Parsons. I have often compared the out- 
come of this old method of work to the excellent results obtained 
by the old-fashioned crossroads school, where all the young scholars 
hear the older ones recite their lessons, and thus, if at all alert, learn 
half their next year’s tasks in advance. So it was that I had the 
inestimable privilege of hearing and seeing Mr. Abbey ‘“‘recite.”’ 
Although a very young man at that time, he was beginning to do his 
great work on the Herrick series, yet he did not hesitate to lend a 
helping hand at a ‘‘news” block when he was needed. As I said 
before, Mr. Parsons had a faculty of finding out a raw recruit’s good 
points, and, as I thought at the time, he most unfortunately dis- 
covered that I could draw very round wheels; and I saw myself in 
danger of being handed down to posterity as the wheelwright of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY. I was kept at the most grinding mechanical work 
by that dear and wise old man for what seemed to me an interminable 
period. Once in a long time I was permitted to go out and try my 
wings; but, after a flap or two, I was back at my wheels or far-off 
crowds or architectural detail. 

My first assignment of any importance came during the administra- 
tion of President Hayes. I was sent to Minneapolis to portray the 
incidents of his visit to a State Fair held there in the late summer of 
1878. This I did to the best of my ability, and was preparing regret- 
fully to return to New York when a card was handed me at my hotel 
inviting me to call at the office of one of the directors of the fair. 
At the address given I found a grizzled old soldier. His first words 
sent a tingle of blood to my finger-tips. ‘‘Young man, how would 
you like to see the real Northwest?’ Then he continued: ‘‘ You are 
a long way from New York; why not go a little farther? With that 
pencil of yours you can make a record of your trip which will be very 
valuable not only to you but to the country through which you 
travel.” This is about all I recollect of his conversation, except that, 
when I replied I would have to write to Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
for permission, the old gentleman sat up, looked me straight in the 
eye, and said: “If you want to go, telegraph them you are going. 
Come in and see me to-morrow.” 

I went out of that office with visions of the wild life of the plains 
dazzling my sight; but then the call of duty came, cold, severe, 
“Back to the round wheels, back to the grind of Franklin Square.” 
Still, New York was a long way off; and I stood at the gates of the 
Northwest, and the old soldier was holding them ajar. 

Promptly at the opening of business hours on the next morning 
I appeared at the old gentleman’s office. He was expecting me, and 
he asked me no questions; instead, he handed me several iarge en- 
velopes which he said contained letters to commanders of military 
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ts, owners of stage-routes, post-traders, and so forth. ‘You 
needn’t bother looking them over now,” he said, “‘but they may be 
good things to have with you later on.” Then he went over with 
me a map showing the “Bad Lands” of the Upper Missouri and the 
then new country of Manitoba, with its great lakes and rivers, and its 
Hudson Bay posts, with headquarters at Fort Garry. The record of 
this trip, which I started on next day, is “another story.” 

Suffice to say I saw all the picturesque side of frontier life as it 
existed then, with its soldiers, Indians, and plainsmen on the Ameri- 
can side, and trappers and voyageurs on the Canadian border. 
Three months of freedom I enjoyed among the red-crested buttes of 
the Bad Lands and the waterways of Canada. Twice a telegram, 
repeated, countersigned, covered with mysterious signs of forwardin 
and receipt, caught up with me. Under all the hieroglyphics I coulc 
dimly see the words, ‘‘Come back at once. Harper & Brothers.” 
But the spell of the wilderness was on me, and I only replied, “‘ Please 
send one hundred dollars.”’ j 

During all this time I accumulated an increasing roll of sketches. 
My note-book had early been filled to overflowing, and wrapping- 
paper, purchased of post-traders, had taken its place. The frost 
and snows of the late autumn at last drove me back to New York. 
I had played hookey often enough at school to know what sort of 
reception awaited me at Franklin Square; and when I saw Mr. 
Parsons’s face, with sorrow and displeasure written all over it, I 
was not surprised. He informed me that “‘the house” was extremely 
dissatisfied with my behavior, and personally he was very grievously 
disappointed. As he turned away, he said, “I am going down- 
stairs to make as strong a plea for you as I can, but I do not hold 
out any hope that your services will be retained.” 

The moment he left his little office I lugged into it the most dis- 
reputable, travel-stained bag ever seen in that neighborhood; and 
while that kindly gentleman was pleading my cause below, I plastered 
his sanctum from moulding to floor, covering desk, table, chairs, and 
all, with sketches of everything I had seen on my runaway trip. I 
was just opening another mud-stained packet when Mr. Parsons, who 
was very near-sighted, returned. There was a sorrowful expression 
on his sympathetic face, which suddenly changed to a dazed one. 
Then, as he saw the mass of material I had brought back, his whole 
countenance cleared, and the enthusiastic, appreciative spirit of the 
man shone in his face. We planned pages and double pages and 
more pages for the WEEKLY; finally, Mr. Parsons brought out from 
Mr. Alden’s safe the MSS. of several articles on ‘‘The Honourable 
Hudson Bay Company,” which had been laid aside for lack of suitable 
material for illustration. I had the pictures for these, too. Thus 
my runaway assignment, to which I assigned myself, ended happily 
for all concerned; and, to show how they appreciated a good joke on 
themselves, Messrs. Harper & Brothers sent me with almost a free 
hand, the next year, to Colorado. 

The Silver State was then booming with a mining fever that 
eclipsed anything since ‘‘forty-nine.” I saw, duplicated before my 
eyes in real life, many of the characters and details of the stories of 
Bret Harte. On this trip I illustrated five articles for HarpEr’s 
MaGazine, beside making a number of drawings for the WEEKLY. 





IN 1861 
WILLIAM MC KINLEY 
WAS UPHOLDING HIS 
CountTry’Ss HONOR,— 
HE'S DOING 
iT YET? 


IN 1861 
THIS 1S WHAT 
WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
WAS .DOING,— 
AND | HE’S DOING 
11 YET! 
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A Cartoon of Influence in the Presidential Campaign of 1896 
OVER THE TITLE, “‘THE )EADLY PARALLEL,” MR. ROGERS DEPICTS 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE TWO PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AT A 

CERTAIN PERIOD 
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The saddest as well as the most difficult and trying assignment 
that ever came to me was in connection with the assassination of 
President Garfield. Unhappily, the assassination of a President is 
not so remote a happening but that the emotions excited in every 
breast throughout the country by this hideous crime are known to all. 
Think, then, how delicate was the task of getting an authentic sketch 
of the stricken President without wounding the susceptibilities of 
those around him. This I did by going straight to headquarters, 
frankly and simply, on the ground of a nation’s interest and sympathy ; 
and the sketch was made with the consent of the family and the 
attending physicians. 

On his great tour over the country during his first term it was my 
privilege to accompany President Cleveland. The hospitality of a 
whole nation was lavished on the President and his young and beau- 
tiful wife. On this trip Mrs. Cleveland was assured a hundred times 
of a unanimous election if she were running for President. I am 
sure our honored ex-President will pardon, after the lapse of years, 
a little inside history, even a little joke on himself, connected with 
this journey. But first let me preface it by one myself. 

We had swung around half of the cirele—Indianapolis, Chicago, St. 
Paul, and St. Louis, and finally reached Memphis, where we were 
literally overwhelmed with Southern hospitality. They simply could 
not do enough for us, and the veriest stranger one met on the street 
insisted on entertaining one in some way. Just before time for our 
train to leave town I was called upon, at my hotel, by a gentleman 
who said he was commissioned by the Blank Brothers to present 
the three members of the press accompanying the President with 
three bottles of very old whiskey, ‘“‘made in Maryland by their grand- 
father before the war, sir,’ and from a valise which he carried he 
produced three bottles in bright yellow wrappers. My baggage was 
already on its way to the train, and I had with me only my overcoat 
and a small hand-satchel. I packed one bottle in the satchel, and 
the other two I carefully placed in the pockets of my overcoat, which 
I carried inside out over my arm. No carriage being obtainable at 
the hotel door, I started to walk to the train, endeavoring, meanwhile, 
to look as unconscious as possible. 

Half-way down the block I was overhauled by a breathless old 
gentleman with long white mustache and a goatee, who said he had 
seen me with the President, and knew I was one of ‘‘our honored 
visitors from the North’; and wound up by requesting the pleasure 
of buying me a drink. I replied, while the bottles in my coat merrily 
clinked together, that I never drank. ‘Then come, sir, with me to 
a friend of mine around the corner; he has some fine old Maryland 
whiskey made before the war. And I will ask you, sir, to convey a 
bottle of it to our honored President, who, I am sure, drinks at least 
a little for his stomach’s sake.” I feared I would hardly have time 
to catch the train; but the old gentleman said he would show me a 
short cut to the station, and insisted that I carry the bottle from ‘‘an 
old Confederate veteran to his honored President.” 

There was no escape. So around the corner to Blank Brothers we 


went, and I was presented with a bottle in a yellow wrapper to carry 
to the President. There was no place left to conceal this bottle, 
besides, it was a present for the President of the United States; so, 
with the little satchel in my left hand, my overcoat carelessly thrown 
over my left arm, a large, yellow-wrapped bottle in my right, and 
accompanied by a florid old gentleman who was very much blown, I 
arrived at the rear of our special train. Here a dense crowd blocked 
the way. To my dismay Mrs. Cleveland was the first to spy me, and 
at her suggestion I was rescued and brought on board by two stalwart 
train porters, one of whom insisted on taking my coat, out of which 
protruded two yellow-wrapped bottles, closely matching the third in 
myhand. ‘‘Forthe Peesidand. Compliments of the Blank Brothers,” 
was all I had breath to say; and the one bottle concealed in my hand- 
bag was all the three “honorable correspondents” got for their 
share. 

We proceeded from Memphis to Nashville, and thence to other 
Southern points. On the way over the mountains we had some 
trouble with our heavy Pullman cars, the light passenger locomotives 
being hardly powerful enough to haul the train. On one occasion we 
had stopped for a change of cars at a little mountain village, and the 
citizens, knowing that we must stop, had arranged a reception to the 
best of their knowledge and ability in honor of the President. There 
was no depot, only a platform, and they had laid on this a red and 
yellow rug of the fieriest tints obtainable, and two new red-plush 
arm-chairs. Between the chairs was a little round stand, shining with 
new varnish, and on the stand a figured glass vase in which stood a 
few flowers. While the engine was being changed, the first citizen of 
the village approached the train and invited the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland to alight and enjoy the hospitality of the hamlet. I don’t 
know whether or not the President, if by himself, would have gone 
down and sat on that red-plush chair; but Mrs. Cleveland never 
hesitated a moment, and he had to follow. By no sign could it be 
discovered that she considered the spectacle of two people sitting 
out in the glaring sun on red-plush chairs as anything out of the 
ordinary. The train backed and switched about after the aimless 
way of railway trains, and we on board obtained sundry glimpses of 
a very serious-iooking gentleman and a very beautiful smiling lady 
enthroned in red plush, and being stared at by a circle of bashful 
mountain people who apparently could not get up courage to ap- 
proach and speak to them. Then we merrily pulled away, and on 
and on we went, through a deep cut and down a steep grade, until 
one of the correspondents approached the conductor and inquired 
when we were going back for the President. ‘‘Great Scott! sir,” 
exclaimed that official. ‘‘Isn’t he aboard?” Not until the bottom 
of the grade was reached did the train come to a stop, and then the 
miserable little engine could not back it up again until we ran out a 
mile farther to get a good start. An hour later, when we once more 
ran alongside the platform, the President was mopping his brow 
wearily. Mrs. Cleveland, however, had by that time captured every 
vote in the county. 








REMINISCENCES OF A RECENT EDITOR 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


EDITOR OF ‘“‘HARPER’'S WEEKLY" 1800—1901 








HE request of the present editor of HArPER’s WEEKLY, that 
I prepare a short reminiscent article on the subject of my 
editorship of the periodical over which he presides with such 
grace, is proof positive to me, if any were needed, that no 
matter how one may try to reform, nor how honestly he 
may adhere to new-made good resolutions, his past sooner or later is 
bound to rise up to plague him. After several years of freedom I 
had by slow degrees come to forget that I had ever been the editor 
of Harper’s WEEKLY, and wi:en, in the course of my wanderings 
throughout the land, I have encountered here and there a twinkling 
eye directed mewards, I have permitted myself to think that this 
was rather a sign of welcon.2 recognition than a possible criticism of 
my temerity in endeavoring to walk the thorny path of editorship in 
the shoes of George William Curtis. ‘‘All is forgiven,” I-have grate- 
fully whispered to myself. ‘‘My vagarious pursuit of WEEKLY laurels 
is forgotten and I may now look forward to an old age unvexed by 
the slings and arrows of outrageous critics.’”? And then comes Colonel 
Harvey’s invitation to rise up and perpetuate the story of this crime 
against civilization, the reader, and myself, upon the anniversa 
pages of the WEEKLY, and couched in wails terms that it were emer 
to refuse! Nor do I wish to refuse. To decline the privilege offered 
me of joining in doing honor to an American institution which has 
survived in spite of me, would as ungracious as the act of the 
rejected suitor who sulks at. the golden wedding of the best girl of 
his youth. I merely wish so preface my recollections of the particular 
period under discussion by saying that I never asked Colonel Harvey 
to make me the editor of Har2rR’s WEEKLY; that his relieving me of 
the editorship of Literature and placing me in charge of the WEEKLY 
was comparable only to the inhuman act of the parent who yanks his 
small son out of a warm bed in midwinter and sends him out into the 
snow to saw wood; and that despite the sufferings of the two years 
following my appointment, I have long since forgiven him for his 
nefarious act. 


a 


Appropriately enough, my editorship of the WeeKLy began in De- 
cember. The year was 1899. A more concentrated culmination of 
things could hardly be imagined. It was not only the freezing end 
of the year, but the equally frigid end of a century. The situation 
in the fine old house with which I had been connected for a period of 
twelve years, a house that has ever stood for the best in American 
letters and life, was most aptly to be described in Riley’s famous line, 

“The frost is on the punkin, and the fodder’s in the shock.” 

Hence it was that with apprehension in my soul, deep sorrow in 
my heart, but with fire in my ‘‘nerve,”’ I accepted a chair which had 
not been f uly occupied since George William Curtis passed over into 
the great \nknown. Mr. Nelson had come pretty close to filling it; 
a group of very able gentlemen in direct succession had done their 
best to occupy the whole of it without materially straining the 
structure or loosening its joints; and then with three hours’ notice I 
found myself ‘‘located”’ with a claim authorized and recognized by 
the powers that were and still are. My first sensations when I re- 
covered from the shock of the appointment, and realized where I was, 
were very much like those which I imagine an immigrant who has 
taken up a South Dakota claim of 160 acres of land singly and alone 
feels when the magnitude of his undertaking first dawns upon him. 
There was I plunged down by Fate aided and abetted by Colonel Har- 
vey—and let me observe parenthetically that that is a fearful combi- 
nation even with Fate off on a vacation—in the centre of what I may 
call, merely for terms of measurement, an intellectuai golf-links, with 
no particular taste for the game, and, with ail due respect to myself, 
hardly more than a croquet equipment. Nevertheless, the work was 
mine to do by a call which at Franklin Square, to-day as then, is fre- 
quently confounded with the divine, and I went at it with all the 
energy that the shock of recent events had left me, encouraged always 
by the thought that above me, alongside, and below were strong, 
sturdy hands that would prove sustaining in the hour of trouble. With 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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rep and a Forgetting 
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A Story in Four Parts— Part Four 
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VII—(Continued) 

HEN they had left the higher level of the hotel and begun 

their clatter through the long street of the town, Lanfear 

noted that she seemed to feel as much as himself the 

quaintness of the little city, rising on one hand, with its 

narrow alleys under successive arches between the high 
dark houses, to the hills, and dropping on the other to the sea from 
the commonplace of the principal thoroughfare, with its pink and 
white and saffron hoteis and shops. Beyond the town their course 
jay under villa walls, covered with vines and topped by pavilions, 
and opening finally along a stretch of the old Cornice road. 

“But this, but this,’ she said, at a certain point, ‘‘is where we 
were yesterday!” 

“This is where the doctor was yesterday,” her father said behind 
his cigar. 

“And wasn’t I with you?” she asked Lanfear. 

He said playfully: ‘To-day you are. I mustn’t be selfish and 
have you every day.” 

“Ah, you are laughing at me; but I know I was here yesterday.” 

Her father set his tips in patience, and Lanfear did not insist. 

They had halted at this point because, across a wide valley on the 
shoulder of an approaching height, the ruined village of Possana 
showed, and lower down and nearer the sea the new town which its 
people had built when they escaped from the destruction of their 
world-old home. 

World-old it all was, with reference to the human life of it; but the 
spring-time was immortally young in the landscape. Over the ex- 
panses of green and brown fields, and hovering about the gray and 
white cottages, was a mist of peach and cherry blossoms. Above 
these the hoar olives thickened, and the vines climbed from terrace 
to terrace. The valley narrowed inland, and ceased in the embrace 
of the hiils drawing mysteriously together in the distances. 

“T think we’ve got the best part of it here, Miss Gerald,’ Lanfear 
broke the common silence by saying. ‘‘ You couldn’t see much more 
of Possana after you got there.” 

“Besides,” her father ventured a pleasantry which jarred on the 
younger man, “‘if you were there with the doctor yesterday, you won’t 
want to make the climb again to-day. Give it up, Nannie!’ 

“Oh, no,” she said, ‘‘I can’t give it up.” 

“Well, then, we must go on, I suppose. Where do we begin our 
climb?” 

Lanfear expiained that he had been obiiged to leave his carriage 
at the foot of the hill, and ciimb to Possana Nuova, by the donkey- 
paths of the peasants. He had then walked to the ruins of Possana 
Vecchia, but he suggested that they might find donkeys to carry 
them on from the new town. 

‘Weill, I hope so,’ Mr. Geraid grumbled. But at Possana Nuovs 
no saddle-donkeys were to be had, and he announced, at the café 
where they stopped for the negotiation, that he would wait for the 
young people to go on to Possana Vecchia, and tell him about it when 
they got back. In the mean time he would watch the game of ball, 
which, in the piazza before the café, appeared to have engaged the 
energies of the male population. Lanfear was stili inwardiy demur- 
ring, when a stalwart peasant girl came in and announced that she 
had one donkey which they could have with her own services driving 
it. She had no saddle, but there was a pad in which the young lady 
could ride on it. 

“Oh, well, take it for Nannie,” Mr. Gerald directed, “only don’t 
be gone too long.” 

They set out with Miss Gerald reclining in the kind of litter which 
the donkey proved to be equipped with. Lanfear went beside her, 
the peasant girl came behind, and at times ran forward to instruct 
them in the points they seemed to be looking at. For the most part 
the landscape opened beneath them, but in the azure distances it 
climbed into Alpine heights which the recent snows had now iteft to 
the gloom of their pines. On the slopes of the nearer hiils, little 
towns clung here and there; closer yet farmhouses showed themselves 
among the vines and olives. 

It was very simple, as the life in it must always have been; and 
Lanfear wondered if the elemental charm of the scene made itseif 
felt by his companion as they climbed the angles of the inclines, in 
a silence broken only by the picking of the donkey’s hoofs on the 
rude mosaic of the pavement, and the panting of the peasant girl at 
its heels. On the top of the last upward stretch they stopped for the 
view, and Miss Gerald asked abruptiy, ‘‘ Why were you so sad?” 

‘*When was I sad?” he asked in turn. 

“T don’t know. Weren’t you sad?” 

“When I was here yesterday, you mean?” She smiled on his 
fortunate guess, and he said: “Oh, I don’t know. It might have 
begun with thinking— 


‘Of old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.’ 


You know the pirates used to come sailing over that peacefw sea 
yonder from Africa, to harry these coasts, and carry off as many as 
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they could capture into slavery in Tunis and Algiers. It was a long, 
dumb kind of misery that scarcely made an echo in history, but it 
haunted my fancy yesterday, and I saw these valleys full of the flight 
and the pursuit which used to fill them, up to the walls of the vitlages, 
perched on the heights where men could have built only for safety. 
Then, I got to thinking of other things—” 

“And thinking of things in the past always makes you sad,” she 
said, in pensive reflection. ‘If it were not for the wearying of always 
trying to remember, I don’t believe I should want my memory back. 
And of course to be like other people,” she ended with a sigh. 

Jt was on his tongue to say that he would not have her so; but he 
checked himself, and said, lamety enough, ‘‘ Perhaps you will be like 
them, some time.” 

She startled him by answering irrelevantly: ‘You know my mother 
is dead. She died a long while ago; 1 suppose I must have been very 
little.” 

She spoke as if the fact searcely concerned her, and Lanfear drew a 
breath of relief in his surprise. He asked, at another tangent, ‘‘ What 
made you think I was sad, yesterday?” 

“Oh, I knew, somehow. I think that I always know when you are 
sad; I can’t tell you how, but I feel it.” 

“Then I must cheer up,” Lanfear said. ‘If I could only see you 
strong and well, Miss Gerald, like this girl—” 

They both looked at the peasant, and she laughed in sympathy 
with their smiling, and beat the donkey a little for pleasure; it did 
not mind. 

“But you will be—you will be! We must hurry on, now, or your 
father will be getting anxious.” 

They pushed forward on the road, which was now level and wider 
than it had been. As they drew near the town, whose ruin began 
more and more to reveal itself in the roofless walls and windowless 
casements, they saw a man coming toward them, at whose approach 
Lanfear instinctively put himself forward. The man did not look 
at them, but passed frowning darkly, and muttering and gesticulating. 

Miss Gerald turned in her litter and followed him with a long gaze. 
The peasant girl said gayly in Italian, “‘He is mad; the earthquake 
made him mad,” and urged the donkey forward. 

Lanfear, in the interest of science, habitually forbade himseif the 
luxury of anything like foreboding, but now with the passing of the 
madman he felt distinctively a lift from his spirit. He no longer 
experienced the vague dread which had followed him toward Possana, 
and made him glad of any delay that kept them from it. 

They entered the crooked narrow street leading abruptly from the 
open country without any suburban hesitation into the heart of the 
ruin, which kept a vivid image of uninterrupted medieval life. There, 
till within the actual generation, people had dwelt, winter and sum- 
mer, as they had dwelt from the beginning of Christian times, with 
nothing to intimate a domestic or civic advance. This street must 
have been the main thoroughfare, for stone-paved lanes, still nar- 
rower, wound from it here and there, while it kept a fairly direct 
course to the little piazza on a height in the midst of the town. Two 
churches and a simple town house partly enclosed it with their seamed 
and shattered facades. The dwellings here were more ruinous than 
on the thoroughfare, and some were tumbied in heaps. But Lanfear 
pushed open the door of one of the churches, and found himself in an 
interior which, except that it was roofless, could not have been greatly 
changed since the people had flocked into it to pray for safety from 
the earthquake. The high altar stood unshaken; around the frieze 
a succession of stucco cherubs perched under the open sky, in celestial 
security. 

He had learned to look for the unexpected in Miss Gerald, and he 
could not have said that it was with surprise he now found her as 
capable of the emotions which the place inspired, as himself. He 
made sure of saying, ‘‘ The earthquake, you know,” and she responded 
with compassion: 

“Oh, yes, and perhaps that poor man was here, praying with the 
rest, when it happened. How strange it must all have seemed to 
them, here where they had lived so safely always! They thought 
such a dreadful thing could happen to others, but not to them. That 
is the way!” 

It seemed to Lanfear once more that she was on the verge of the 
knowledge so long kept from her. But she went confidently on like 
a sleep-walker who saves himself from dangers that would be death 
to him in waking. She spoke of the earthquake as if she had been 
reading or hearing of it: but he doubted if with her broken memory 
this could be so. It was rather as if she was exploring his own mind 
in the way of which he had more than once been sensible, and making 
use of his memory. From time to time she spoke of remembering, 
but he knew that this was as the blind speak of seeing. 

He was anxious to get away, and at last they came out to where 
they had left the peasant girl waiting beside her donkey. She was 
not there, and after trying this way and that in the tangle of alleys, 
Lanfear decided to take the thoroughfare which they had come up 
by and trust to the chance of finding her at its foot. But he failed 
even of his search for the street: he came out again and again at the 
point he had started from. 
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“What is the matter?” she asked at the annoyance he could not 
keep out of his face. 

He laughed. ‘‘Oh, merely that we’re lost. But we wiil wait here 
till that girl chooses to come back for us. Only it’s getting late, and 
Mr. Gerald—” 

“Why, I know the way down,” she said, and started quickly in 
a direction which, as they kept it, he recognized as the route by 
which he had emerged from the town the day before. He had once 
more the sense of his memory being used by her, as if being blind, she 
had taken his hand for guidance, or as if being herself disabled from 
writing, she had directed a pen in his grasp to form the words she 
desired to put down. In some mystical sort the effect was hers, but 
the means was his. 

They found the girl waiting with the donkey by the roadside be- 
yond the last house. She explained that, not being abie to follow 
them into the church with her donkey, she had decided to come 
where they found her and wait for them there. 

‘Does no one at all live here?” Lanfear asked carelessly. 

“Among the owls and the spectres? I would not pass a night here 
for a lemonade. My mother,” she went on, with a natural pride in 
the event, ‘“‘was lost in the earthquake. They found her with me 
before her breast, and her arms stretched out keeping the stones 
away. She vividly dramatized the fact. ‘‘I was alive, but she was 
dead.’’ 

“Tell her,” Miss Gerald said, ‘that my mother is dead, too.” 

‘Ah, poor little thing!” the girl said, when the message was de- 
livered, and she put her beast in motion, chattering gayly to Miss 
Gerald in the bond of their common orphanhood. 

The return was down-hill, and they went back in half the time it 
had taken them to come. But even with this speed they were late, 
and the twilight was deepening by the time the last turn of their road 
brought them in sight of the new village. There a wild noise of cries 
for help burst upon the air, mixed with the shrill sound of maniac 
gibbering. They saw a boy running toward the town, and nearer 
them a man struggling with another, whom he had caught about the 
middle, and was dragging toward the side of the road where it dropped, 
hundreds of feet, into the gorge below. 

The donkey-girl called out: ‘‘Oh, the madman! Tle is killing the 
signor!”? 

Lanfear shouted. The madman flung Gerald to the ground, and 
fled shrieking. Miss Gerald had leaped from her seat, and followed 
Lanfear as he ran forward to the prostrate form. She did not look 
at it, but within a few paces she clutched her hands in her hair, and 
screamed out, ‘Oh,-my mother is killed!’ and sank, as if sinking 
down into the earth, in a swoon. ; 

“No, no; it’s all right, Nannie! Look after her, Lanfear! I’m 
not hurt. I let myself go in that fellow’s hands, and I fell softly. 
It was a good thing he didn’t drop me over the edge.” Gerald 
gathered himself up mmbly enough, and lent Lanfear his help with 
the girl. The situation explained itself, almost without his incoherent 
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additions, to the effect that he had become anxious, and had started 
out with the boy for a guide, to meet them, and had met the lunatie, 
who suddenly attacked him. While he talked, Lanfear was feeling 
the girl’s pulse, and now and then putting his ear to her heart. With 
a glance at her father, ‘‘ You’re bleeding, Mr. Gerald,”’ he said. 

“So Iam,” the old man answered, smiling, as he wiped a red stream 
from his face, with his handkerchief. ‘But I am not hurt—” 

“Better let me tie it up,” Lanfear said, taking the handkerchief 
from him. He felt the unselfish quality in a man whom he had not 
always thought heroic, and he bound the gash above his forehead 
with a reverence mingling with his professional gentleness. The 
donkey-girl had not ceased to cry out and bless herself, but suddenly, 
as her care was needed in getting Miss Gerald back to the litter, she 
became a part of the silence in which the procession made its way 
slowly into Possana Nuova, Lanfear going on one side, and Mr. Gerald 
on the other to support his daughter in her place. There was a sort 
of muted outcry of the whole population awaiting them at the door 
of the locanda where they had halted before, and which now had the 
distinction of offering them shelter in a room especially devoted to 
the poor young lady, who stili remained in her swoon. 

When the landlord could prevail with his fellow townsmen and 
townswomen to disperse in her interest, and had imposed silence 
upon his customers indoors, Lanfear began his vigil beside his patient 
in as great quiet as he could anywhere have had. Once during the 
evening the public physician of the district looked in, but he agreed 
with Lanfear that nothing was to be done which he was not doing 
in his greater experience of the case. From time to time Gerald had 
suggested sending for some San Remo physician in consultation. 
Lanfear had always approved, and then Gerald had not persisted. 
He was strongly excited, and anxious not so much for his daughter’s 
recovery from her swoon, which he did not doubt, as for the effect 
upon her when she should have come to herself. 

It was this which he wished to discuss, sitting fallen back into his 
chair, or walking up and down the room, with his head bound with a 
bloody handkerchief, and Jooking, with a sort of alien picturesqueness, 
like a kindly brigand. 

Lanfear did not leave his place beside the bed where the girl lay, 
white and still as if dead. An inexpressibie compassion for the poor 
man filled his heart. Whatever the event should be, it would be 
tragical for him. ‘Go to sleep, Mr. Gerald,” he said. ‘* Your waking 
can do no good. I will keep watch, and if need be, I'll call you. Try 
to make yourself easy on that couch.” 

“T shall not sleep,” the old man answered. ‘‘How could I?” 
Nevertheless, he adjusted himself to the hard pillows of the lounge 
where he had been sitting and drowsed among them. He woke 
just before dawn with a start. ‘I thought she had come to, and 
knew everything! What a nightmare! Did I groan? Is there any 
change?” 

Lanfear, sitting by the bed, in the light of the wasting candle, 
which threw a grotesque shadow of him on the wall, shook his head, 
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He had released her from his arms, but she held his hand fast 
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After a moment he asked, ‘How long did you tell me her swoon had 
lasted after the accident to her mother?” 

“T don’t think she recovered consciousness for two days, and then 
she remembered nothing. What do you think are the chances of her 
remembering now?” 


“T don’t know. If she 


3ut there’s a kind of psychopathic logice— 


lost her memory through one great shock, she might find it through 
another.” 
“Yes, yes!” the father said, rising and walking to and fro, in his 


If I 


anguish. ‘‘That was what I thought—what I was afraid of. 
could die myself, and 
save her from living 
through it— I don’t 
know what I’m say- 
ing! But if—but if 

if she could somehow 
be kept from it a lit- 


tle longer! But she 
ean’t, she can’t! She 
must know it now 


when she wakes.” 

Lanfear had put up 
his hand, and taken 
the girl’s siim wrist 
quietly between _ his 
thumb and __ finger, 
holding it so while her 
father talked on. 

“T suppose it’s been 
a sort of weakness—a 
sort of wickedness—in 
me to wish to keep it 
from her; but I have 
wished that, doctor; 
you must have seen 
it, and I can’t deny it. 
We ought to bear 
what is sent us in this 
world, and if we escape 
we must pay for our 
escape. It has cost 
her half her being, I 
know it; but it hasn’t 
cost her her reason, 
and I’m afraid for 
that, if she comes into 
her memory now. Still 
you must do— _ But 
no one ean do any- 
thing either to hinder 
or to help!” 

He was talking in a 
husky undertone, and 
brokenly, incoherently. 
He made an appeal, 
which Lanfear seemed 
not to hear, where he 
remained immovable 
with his hand on the 
girl’s pulse. 

“Do you think I 
am to blame for wish- 
ing her never to know, 
it, though without it 
she must remain de- 
prived of one whole 
side Of life? Do you 
think my wishing that 
ean have had anything 
to do with keeping 
her But this faint 
may pass, and she may 
wake from it just as 
she has been. It is 
logical that she should 
remember; but is it 
certain that she 
will?” 

A murmur, so very 
faint as to be almost 
no sound at all, came 
like a response from 
the girt’s lips, and she 
all but imperceptibly 
stirred. Her father 
neither heard nor saw, 
but Lanfear started 
forward. He made a 
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sudden cluteh at the girl’s wrist with the 
hand that had not left it and then remained motionless. ‘She will 
never remember now—here.” 

He fell on his knees beside the bed and began to sob out. “Oh, my 
dearest! My poor girl! My love!’ still keeping her wrist in his 
hand, and laying his head tenderly on her arm. Suddenly he started, 
with a shout, “*The pulse!’ and fell forward, crushing his ear 
against her heart, and listening with bursts of, ‘‘It’s beating! She 
isn’t dead!  She’s alive!’ Then he lifted her in his arms, and 
it was in his embrace that she opened her eyes, and while she clung 
to him, entreated: 

‘My father! Where is he?” 

A dread fell upon both the men, blighting the joy with which they 





Miss Gerald had followed Lanfear as he ran forward to the prostrate form 
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welcomed her back to life. She took her father’s head between her 
hands, and kissed his bruised face. ‘‘I thought you were dead; and 
I thought that mamma—” She stopped, and they waited breathless. 
“But that was long ago, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” her father er zerly assented. “Very long ago.” 

“T remember,” sh. sighed. ‘‘I thought that I was killed too. 
Was it all a dream?” Her father and Lanfear looked at each other. 
Which should speak? ‘This is Doctor Lanfear, isn’t it?” she asked, 
with a dim smile. ‘‘And I’m not dreaming now, am I?” He had 
released her from his arms, but she held his hand fast. “I know 
it is you, and papa; 
and yes, I remember 
everything. That ter- 
rible pain of forgetting 
| isgone! It’s beautiful! 
t 
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But did he hurt you 
badly, papa? I saw 
him, and I wanted to 
call to you. But 
mamma—” 

However the change 
from the oblivion of 
the past had been 
operated, it had been 
mercifully wrought. As 
far as Lanfear could 
note it, in the rapture 
of the new revelation 
to her which it scarcely 
needed words to estab- 
lish, the process was a 


gradual return from 
actual facts to the 
things of yesterday 


and then to the things 
of the day before, 
and so back to the 
tragedy in which she 
had been — stricken. 
There was no sudden 
burst of remembrance, 
but a slowly unveiling 
of the reality in which 
her spirit was mystic- 
ally fortified against 
it. At times it seemed 
to him that the effect 
was accomplished in 
her by supernatural 
agencies such as, he re- 
membered once some- 
where reading, attend 
the souls of those 
lately dead, and ex- 
plore their minds till 
every thought and 
deed of their earthly 
lives, from the last to 
the first, "is revealed 
to them out of an 
inner memory which 
can never, any jot or 
tittle, perish. It was 
as if this had remained 
in her intact from the 
blow that shattered 
her outer remem- 
brance. When the 
final, long - dreaded 
horror was reached, 
it was already a sor- 
row of the past, suf- 


fered and accepted 
with the resignation 


which is the close of 
grief, as of every other 
passion. 

Love had come to 
her help in the time of 
her need, but not love 
alone helped her live 
back to the hour of 
that supreme expe- 
rience and beyond it. 
In the absorbing in- 
terest of her own renas- 
cence, the shock, more 
than the injury which her father had undergone, was ignored, if not 
neglected. Lanfear had not indeed neglected it; but he could not help 
ignoring it in his happiness, as he remembered afterwards the self- 
reproach which he would not let the girl share with him. Nothing, he 
realized, could have availed if everything had been done which he did 
not do; but it remained a pang with him that he had so dimly felt his 
duty to the gentle old man, even while he did it. Gerald lived to witness 
his daughter’s perfect recovery of the self so long lost to her; he lived, 
with a joy more explicit than their own, to see her the wife of the 
man to whom she was dearer than love alone could have made her. 
He lived beyond that time, rejoicing, if it may be so said, in the fond 
memories of her mother which he had been so long forbidden by her 
affliction to recall. Then, after the spring of the Riviera had whitened 
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into summer, and San Remo hid, as well as 
it could, its sunny glare behind its pines and 
palms, Gerald suffered one long afternoon 
through the heat till the breathless evening, 
and went early to bed. He had been full of 
plans for spending the rest of the summer at 
the little place in New England where his 
daughter knew that her mother lay. In the 
morning he did not wake. 

“He lost his life that I might have mine!’ 
she lamented in the first wild grief. 

“No, don’t say that, Nannie,” her husband 
protested, calling her by the pet name which 
her father always used. ‘‘He is dead; but if 
we owe each other to his loss, it is because he 
was given, not because he gave himself.” 

“Oh, I know, I know!” she wailed. ‘But 
he wouid gladly have given himself for me.” 

That, perhaps, Lanfear could not have de- 
nied, and he had no wish to do so. He had 
a prescience of happiness for her which the 
future did not belie; and he divined that a 
woman must not be forbidden the extremes 
within which she means to rest her soul. 

THE END. 





Discreet 


TuerE is a Chicago lawyer who, his col- 
leagues aver, has a positive genius for mala- 
propos suggestion to his witnesses on the 
stand. 

Recently this lawyer was counsel in a suit 
for divorcee, wherein he was examining a 
woman who had taken the stand in behalf of 
the plaintiff. 

“Now, madam,” began the attorney, who 
is always saying the wrong thing, ‘‘repeat the 
slanderous statements made by the defendant 
on this oceasion.” 

“Oh, they are unfit for any respectable 
person to hear!’ gasped the witness. 

“Then, madam,” said the attorney, coax- 
ingly, “suppose you just whisper them to his 
honor the judge.” 





Followed Directions 


L1kE many others who have achieved great- 
ness, or have had greatness thrust upon them, 
the head of General James I’. Smith, Governor- 
General of the Philippines, is innocent of 
hirsute adornment. According to a story 
which the General tells on himself, it so hap- 
pened that on one cold, foggy morning, when 
the General (then Attorney Smith) reached 
his San Francisco office, he was in anything 
save a good humor: 

One of the first things that attracted un- 
favorable attention was a fresh piece of fly- 
paper lying on his desk. 

“Here,” he asked, addressing his stenog- 
rapher, “what is this doing here?” 

“Why, you told me to put it there yester- 
day,” retorted the stenographer. 

“Well, take it away,” ordered Smith, gruff- 


“But where shall I put it?” 

“T don’t give a hang,” said the not yet 
great lawyer, ‘‘so you put it where I can’t 
see it!” 

The stenographer, whose proportion of Irish 
blood was equal to that of her employer, 
picked up the offending fly-paper, balanced it 
a brief moment thoughtfully on one hand, and 
then—slapped it carefully on the back of 
Smith’s hairless head. 

After which she seized her hat and coat and 
wandered out into the cold, foggy morning in 
search of another position. 





When Oliver Johnson .Made 
a Hit 

. It was Oliver Johnson, of Indianapolis, who 
made the speech, at the time that he was Vice- 
Consul-General in London. He made it at a 
commercial banquet, at which there were 
present some of the most important and 
stupid members of Parliament and represen- 
tatives of high finance in all merry England. 
_ To illustrate a point he was endeavoring to 
impress upon his auditors, Mr. Johnson related 
an aneedote. It concerned a Yankee sewing- 
machine agent, who was looking over some 
horses at a sales-stable with a view to making 
a purchase. He was shown a beast of uncer- 
tain age that, in its prime, according to the 
vendor, had been able to trot in 2.30. Then 
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a half-grown colt was brought out, and the 
dealer assured the prospective purchaser that 
in another year the animal would be able to 
do a mile in 2.10. 

“Gosh darn it!’ said the sewing-machine 
agent, at this juncture, “I don’t want a has; 
been or a goin’-to-be. What I want is an 
is-er.”’ 

Here Mr. Johnson paused for the laugh 
that this story generally created, but the 
others at the table, with one exception, gazed 
stolidly at him and wondered why he should 
stop speaking and not sit down. The excep- 
tion was a somewhat boisterous gentleman of 
middle age whose seat was next to that of 
Mr. Johnson. 

The boisterous gentleman roared with de- 
light; and ever and anon, throughout the 
remainder of the speech, broke out into wild 
guffaws, to the scandal and amazement of 
his compatriots, but to the gratification of 
Mr. Johnson, who was pleased that even one 
of his hearers had been able to perceive the 
point of the anecdote. 

When Mr. Johnson concluded his address 
and resumed his seat, his enthusiastic neigh- 
bor threw an arm over his shoulder and whis- 
pered into his ear. 

“T say, old chap,” he inquired, eagerly, 
“‘what is an is-er?” 





The Transformation of Waterloo 


Tue battlefield of Waterloo’ is changing 
hands. A syndicate of British officers is in 
negotiation for the purchase of the chateau of 
Hougoumont, whose orchard was the scene of 
some of the severest fighting in the battle. 
For sale as well are the museum of relies, and 
the Mont St. Jean farm, on which property, 
near the Hotel de Colonnes, a plot of ground 
has been already bought by Count Cavens 
for the erection of a monument to Victor 
Hugo. This purchaser defrays, besides, the 
cost of a memorial to the Belgian General 
Van Merlen, that it is intended shortly to have 
placed close to the mound of the Belgian Lion. 
Which last commands the battlefield from 
its position on the hill where Wellington’s 
reserve stood ready to receive the French as 
they charged up the slope. Altogether Water- 
loo may soon look like a cemetery. 





UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. 
PEERLESS BRAND EvVAPORATED-CREAM is ideal milk, collected 
under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo to the 
consistency of cream, preserved by sterilization only. Suitable 
for any modification and adapted to all purposes where milk or 
cream is required. «*+ 





BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


THE 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*« 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 





“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 
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Solving Business Problems 
THIRTEENTH PAPER 


To the old-time manufacturer who graduated 
from foundry, lathe, or bench, the office end of a 
factory is given a low second place in its relation 
to the shop. 

The modern proprietor reverses this order and 
says, ‘Put a good superintendent in the factory, 
but watch the office yourself, for the office, more 
than the factory, is the keystone of the arch.” 

Intelligent the 


strength or weakness of the manufacturing de- 


office accounts will reveal 
partment, even when an adequate system of 
factory costs is not maintained, but a factory may 
be systematized to the finest point and still lose 
money because of laxness in the office adminis- 
tration. 

The ideal combination is, of course, through 
detailed records of both ends of the business, so 
interwoven that one checks and proves the other; 
but when this is not practical, put the office right 
and the factory cannot go far astray. 

A large manufacturer of sash and doors in 
Milwaukee employed the Baker-Vawter Company 
to systematize its office records. The system de- 
vised only touched the factory sufficiently to form 
the necessary connecting link between production 
and distribution, and to record as assets the 
visible property, including plant, stock on hand, 
ete. 

All expenditures are analyzed and distributed 
to their proper accounts. No purchase ledger is 


kept, but all invoices received are numbered 





serially and recorded on an accounts- payable 
| sheet, the number only being entered, and are 
vouchered for payment by check. 

The recapitulation of commodities purchased 

| must check with the record of invoices paid or 
payable. 

Each month the total of accounts unpaid is 
secured, this information being collected indepen- 
dently from the unpaid-invoice file, and recorded 

This total is 


therefore a check on the l.dger record of unpaid 


on the balance sheet as a liability. 


invoices, 
Sales, whether made by office, by road men, or 

by mail, are itemized by departments and prod- 
| ucts, and recapitulated in various ways monthly. 
Charge accounts against customers are made from 
| duplicates of invoices which are made up from 
| shipping or delivery tickets. 


| must correspond with the sales record, and the 


Accounts receivable 


total sales by departments check with the total 
sales by commodities and with the record of 
| revenues from sales. 

Provision is made for recapitulating any feature 
or department of the business that is of sufficient 
importance, whether it be monthly expenditure 
for telegrams, postage, legal fees, patents, and the 

| like, or the annual cost of plant betterment, sales- 
men’s expenses, ete. 

Every detail of the business is recorded in the 
regular routine of account in such a way as to 
be in its proper classification and easily accessible. 

Errors are by this means largely prevented, 

| and when they do occur are automatically dis- 
| covered and quickly traced and rectified. 

Name and address will be given to responsible 

| inquirers by Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago 
‘and New York, 7 
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Rubbed the Wrong Way 


Aw adjustor from a big Philadelphia insur- 
ence company was recently sent to Harrisburg 
to adjust a loss on a building that had been 
burned. 

‘How did the fire start?” asked a friend 
who met him on his homeward trip. 

“IT can’t say with certainty, and nobody 
seemed able to tell,” said the adjustor. “‘ But 
it struck me that it might have been the result 
of friction.” 

“Why, what do you mean by that?” asked 
the friend. 

“Well,” said the insurance man, gravely, 
“frietion sometimes comes from rubbing a 
ten-thousand-dollar policy on a five-thousand- 
dollar building.” 





Two To One 


THE unconscious humors of country journal- 
ism, says William Allen White, are often more 
amusing than the best efforts of the alleged 
“funny man.” 

According to Mr. White there once appear- 
ed in a Kansas paper the following ‘‘ personal 
notice’: 

‘Our prominent townsman Theodore Monk- 
‘ton is seriously ill. He is being attended 
twice a day by Doctor Smith, in consultation 
with Doctor Morgan. His recovery, therefore, 
is in great doubt.” 





Pay, Pay, Pay! 

As she was leaving, two hours after lunch- 
eon, her hostess said, winningly: *‘Good-by! 
But you must pay toll, my dear!” 

“Pay-toll! What for?” 

“Yor the bridge, of course.” 





What Else Could He Do? 


Ir is a part of a Congressman’s make-up to 
remember the faces and names of people 
whom he has met, but Mr. Leonidas F. Liv- 
ingston, of Georgia, utterly lacks this faculty. 
He told the following story to a couple of 
friends in his committee-room at the Capitol 
a few days ago: 

“T was coming down in the elevator over 
on the Senate side yesterday, and at one of 
the intermediate floors a man whose face I 
knew as well as I know my own got in. He 
greeted me very warmly at once, asked after 
the House affairs, and was very gracious and 
friendly. But call his name I couldn’t for 
the life of me. I put a sort of a feeler to him, 
asking if he was going up to see the sights of 
the Senate. He gave a chilly laugh, as if he 
thought I was joking him. Finally I told 
him, in an apologetic way, that I couldn’t 
recall his name. He looked at me amazed for 
a second, and then said very quietly that his 
name was Fairbanks. 

“Well, what did you do?’ asked the listen- 
ers, laughingly. 

“Do? Well, I just got out at the next 
floor for fear I would ask him if he had ever 
been in polities.” 





Illustrated 


A TEACHER in one of the primary schools of 
New York recently read to her pupils ‘‘The 
Old Oaken Bucket.” 

After explaining the song to them very 
carefully, she asked the class to copy the first 
stanza from the blackboard, where she had 
written it, and try to illustrate the verse by 
a in the same way a story is illus- 
trated. 

In a short while one little girl handed up 
her slate with several little dots between two 
lines, a circle, half a dozen dots, and three 
buckets. 

“T do not quite understand this, Maimy,” 
said the teacher, kindly. ‘‘What is that 
circle?” 

“Oh, that’s the well,” Maimy replied. 

“And why do you have three buckets?” 
again asked the teacher. 

‘“‘One,” answered the child, “is the oaken 
bucket, one is the iron-bound bucket, and the 
‘ther is the moss-covered bucket that hung 
n the well.” 

a Maimy, what are all these little dots 
ior 

“Why, those are the spots which my infancy 
knew,” earnestly replied Maimy. 
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The One seasoning that inva- 
riably improves the flavor of 
Game, Fish, Soups, Gravies 
and many other dishes is 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. ¥. 








IW Frequent Spring Parties. 
a0 ‘Tours.to First-class throughout, $625. 


($270 up) 
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WHY BE CONTENTED 


to do twice the work and draw a third of the salary 
of the man above you, when you can prepare to fill 
his position or one just as good—by devoting a small 
part of your spare time to study? Our course in 


will teach you business organization.and fit you for 
an executive position. You can study at your own 
home in spare time and earn while you learn. Ask 
for a copy of ‘‘ Convincing Evidence” —it explains 
our plan for helping you. 


29 FORT ST. W. ° ° ° 
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BY ‘“MAKING GOOD” UNDER THE 
HEAVIEST CARS OF HIGHEST POW- 
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FLAT TREAD RACING TYPE orf 
THIS TIRE ESTABLISHED OUR 
CLAIMS FOR SUPERIOR 
STRENCTH, DURABILITY, 
SPEED ann CONTROL. 
WRITE FOR OUR 1907 TIRE BOOK: 
LET. IT IS IMPORTANT TO YOUR 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE COMING 
YEAR. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
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BOSTON—20 Park Square 
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A distinctive specialty of the leading 
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held by connoisseurs to be the finest 
of all liqueurs. 

Made in France since 1827 
Sold Everywhere 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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A new edition of 
this standard work 


Crabb’s 
English now ready. 
Synonymes $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





Manvfacturer direct to you 


Now $25. Value $45. 
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(Continued jrom page 18.) 

tion. But there is one thing you do not know. It is true I went to 
Albany again—I did so far descend from the dignity of my office as 
to go to see Platt and Conkling—but I did not go to conciliate them. 
It was worse than that—much worse. I went to Albany that last 
time because they sent for me to come. I went on their order to come 
and explain why I had not made good my pledge. They knew I 
would not refuse to come, and I did go, and I humbled myself for not 
having been able to keep my plighted faith. Now you. understand 
why your picture was even truer than you could know.” 

During the final sentences the President’s voice had broken, and 
when he finished, the tears were streaming down his cheeks. A gen- 
tleman of gentlemen—ill and already nearing the doorway of death— 
the memory of his broken pledge and his humiliation he could not 
calmly recall. 

Conkling and Platt had resigned from the Senate when the Presi- 
dent had failed to accord them the State patronage, and Nast had 
recorded the episode in the famous set of ‘Lost Head” cartoons. 
President Arthur’s revelation had flooded the matter with new light. 
To Conkling, at least, the cartoonist was more friendly from that day. 

The Blaine-Cleveland campaign (1884) was the last great episode 
in which the Nast cartoons played an important part; indeed it was 
the last campaign in which any one cartoonist, or editor, has wielded 
absolute and unquestioned power. Editors and picture-makers have 
been too numerous since then, too much a part of some great jour- 
nalistie machine with a general policy for each member of it, for us 
to be able to trace individual influence and results. 

But the campaign of 1884 was essentially personal from every point 
of view. It was Blaine’s personality which caused HARPER’s WEEKLY 
with Curtis and Nast to reject the ‘‘Man from Maine,” and it was the 


REMINISCENCES OF 


(Continued from page 23.) 

a superior officer with the wisdom of a serpent to consult in times of 
emergency and subordinates to blame when things go wrong, failure 
may be possible, but it is seldom probable, and I found comfort in 
that reflection, and so with Colonel Harvey overhead, Mr. Albert Lee 
as a sort of managerial buffer between myself and the consequences 
of such iniquities as I might be guilty of, Mr. J. Henry Harper as a 
constant and loyal apologist at court, and Mr. William A. Rogers 
always alongside with strengthful and constructive suggestions, I set 
forth upon my twenty months’ cruise in seas sacred to the memory 
of genius. 

Without wishing in any way to criticise or to reflect upon the 
predilections of those who had preceded me in the care of the WEEKLY, 
all of them men for whom I have the highest respect, and some of 
whom I hold in affectionate esteem, my first effort was to relieve the 
pages of that Journal of Civilization of a tone and editorial manner 
which had caused it to be known in some quarters as ‘‘Carper’s Weekly, 
a Journal of Snifflization.”” Doubtless there was much in our national 
life at that time that was worthy of the severest reprobation, but it 
seemed to me to be equally true that there were also to be found here 
and there tendencies that were worthy of occasional commendation. 
There was a bright and hopeful side of life as well as the dull, drab, de- 
oressing aspect of it, concerning which our readers were entitled to 
fe informed. Bilious journalism I held to be but an acute and dyspep- 
tie form of yellow journalism, and I realized also that with a cer- 
tain daily evening contemporary securely entrenched in its position 
of common scold of the nation, acting as a sort of General Hector 
for the community, there was no use in striving for its hemlock 
laurels. Consequently, by degrees, I withdrew the WrrEkty from 
that particular competition, and advanced the theory, as a sort of 
innovation, that life was worth living, that there were honest men 
in public life who could be found if one set earnestly about finding 
them, and that even in Congress to a discriminating eye there was a 
leaven of intelligence large enough to be discernible—and I am not 
sure even now that that attitude was not correct. In any event, I 
ventured upon that line of thought and consistently maintained it to 
the end of my term of office, somewhat too lightly, perhaps, but still 
to the best of my ability. I venture sometimes to think that in so 
doing I broke the ground, even if I did not pave the way, for the 
present highly influential, eminently sane and judicious, handling of 
the WrEKLY’s editorial pages—a handling worthy of its best tradi- 
tions. 

As the days passed there was gradually revealed to me a fact which 
T think most editors of weekly publications will acknowledge to be 
beyond question, and that is that after all an editor is merely the 
medium through which the times record themselves. The question 
of what to put into the waiting pages is of less importance than that 
of what to leave out. The mind that sets itself the task of presenting 

- fully the interesting developments of a period of national or world 
growth is seldom perplexed te find material to spread over the twenty- 
four or more blank pages that :ust be issued weekly, but, on the con- 
trary, is more frequently embarrassed than not to find room for topics 
of public interest that should either be discussed or presented as news 
matter. in my own particular case [ not infrequently felt the need 
of an editorial threshing-machine whieh should winnow the over- 
whelining liarvest of events, separating the wheat from the chaff, 
and while I have not always been quite sure of the efficacy of prayer, 
I often took my chances and breathed out a sincere supplication that 
to me might be granted the wisdom to discern which was which. The 
air at the beginning of the new century was charged with an electrical 
inheritance from the old. Great things were doing in all parts of 
the world, and America’s share in new problems was not only the 
eagle’s, but the lion’s as well. The war with Spain was happily 
over, but with the consequences of it we were face to face, and along- 
side of these war itself seemed about as difficult to handle as is a 
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AND THOMAS NAST 


personality of the cartoonist and the editor that figured constantly 
in the bitter vindictive fight on both sides which followed. Curtis 
scored Blaine in the editorials, Nast ‘‘lambasted” him in the cartoons, 
and, in turn, these two were denounced, caricatured, and held up to 
public scorn. Indeed, Harprr’s WEEKLY may be said to have led 
the Mugwump party, and it is quite certain that Grover Cleveland 
could not have been elected without the terrible Blaine cartoons. 

But the WEEKLY pictures were by no means always partisan, nor 
even political. Nast contributed many satires on social evils with 
notable results. His annual Christmas pictures were hailed on both 
sides of the water, and the HARPER’s WEEKLY Santa Claus became the 
accepted type of the Christmas saint. 

When certain parsimonious legislators of both parties attempted 
to reduce:the appropriations for the army and navy, Nast produced 
his splendid ‘‘Skeleton Army and Navy” series, to the confusion of 
the misguided economists, just as he had laughed away the ery of 
Cesarism against Grant. For his services to the army and navy he 
was presented with another fine silver vase, ‘‘the gift of 3500 officers 
and enlisted men,” the only instance of public recognition by the 
army and navy of a private citizen. 

Nast severed his connection with Harprer’s WEEKLY in 1887. 
The old order of warfare had changed, and he could not accord with 
the new régime. During the twenty-five years of his active service, 
the “Journal of Civilization” had published no less than three thou- 
sand of his cartoons, and not one of them was ever drawn for evil, 
or against bis convictions in a cause. The moral political influence of 
those pictures can never be calculated. As stated in the beginning, 
the period of association of Thomas Nast with Harprer’s WEEKLY 
constitutes a pictorial epoch which remains without parallel in all 
history. 


A RECENT EDITOR 


strawberry festival in comparison with the proper organization of the 
New York police force. The progress of affairs in the Philippine 
Islands, the administration of affairs in Cuba, the conflict in South 
Africa between the Boers and Great Britain—all these were subjects 
of pictorial and narrative interest to the readers of the WEEKLY, the 
paramountey of any one of which it was impossible to determine, 
and they therefore had to receive, and did receive, about equal 
attention, although there were times when it seemed as if the 
limitations of space would be stretched far and away beyond their 
capacity to react into the normal. At the same time marvellous 
industrial developments of the highest interest to the public were 
taking place in the United States, and their claims upon our space 
were indisputable, and they too were cared for in pen and picture— 
and all through this stressful period Theodore Roosevelt was Governor 
of New York and in a fair way to become something else, nobody knew 
what. Adequately to cover such a personage as this was alone enough 
to tax the energies of any editorial staff in creation, without imperial- 
ism of another sort, Transvaal wars, Philippine and Cuban doings to 
distract the attention, and yet even Mr. Roosevelt was not ignored 
and the wonderful elasticity of the WEEKLY’s pages was not once 
stretched to the point of breaking. 

One incident of the British troubles in South Africa in the spring 
of 1900 furnished me with an editorial experience which, as I look back 
upon it, was about the most difficult I ever had. Through the enter- 
prise of Colonel Harvey an arrangement was made with the London 
Times by which the WEEKLY was to enjoy the distinction of present- 
ing to American readers the reflections of Mr. Rudyard Kipling upon 
the African situation. The WEEKLy for that issue had already been 
made up, full to overflowing, and was for the most part off the press, 
when the first of Mr. Kipling’s biasts arrived—by cable. Three thou- 
sand solid words of portentous interest and not an inch of space in 
which to place them, and the copyright lost unless used at once. 
That problem was easily solved by a resort to a four-page supplement, 
suitably embellished with illustrations, but the other question, as to 
what the three thousand words meant, that was an editorial poser, 
for every word of the article came over the cable without a capital, 
a comma, a period, or even a semicolon from start to finish, plus the 
inevitable errors in phraseology in transmission. I yield to no man 
in my admiration for the genius of Rudyard Kipling, and I -would 
cheerfully join a vigilarice committee whose avowed object is the 
skinning of the Yale professor who recently announced in a lecture 
that Mr. Kipling made a mistake in getting well after his distressing 
illness in 1899, but I frankly confess that I hope never again to have 
to edit one of his cabled stories. It required a genius equal to his 
own so to capitalize and punctuate that article that it would read 
like the real thing, and I doubt if I sueceeded. I never dared to read 
the article after it was published, and Mr. Lee read the proofs, so 
that to this day I am not aware whether or not I got the story straight. 
It made a very pretty supplement, however, and as far as I have been 
able to judge it has not weakened Mr. Kipling’s firm grip upon his 
public, with the possible exception of a sporadic college professor 
whose opportunities for exercising his vocabulary overshadow his 
literary sense. 

The ensuing summer brought with it our quadrennial Presidential 
contest, and as if he were not already doing all that he could to trans- 
form the WEEKLY from a periodical of normal size into an encyclo- 
pedia of titanic, not to say Britannic proportions, old Father Time 
deemed it proper to visit the Boxer troubles in China upon us as well. 
The WEEKLY found no difficulty in choosing sides in either contest, 
and devoted its best efforts, pictorially and editorially, to the cause 
of Mr. McKinley in both. It likewise simultaneously supported 
Governor Roosevelt in his contest for the Vice-Presidency against 
Mr. Stevenson, a sort of triumph of hope over experience. We knew 
that Mr. Stevenson had been an acceptable Vice-President once, but, 
while Mr. Roosevelt’s claims to the office on a mere question of fitness 
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were debatable, we nevertheless exerted our- 
selves heart and soul for his election, believing 
that whatever he might do to the office, the 
office would do him good. As I go over my 
MecKinley-Bryan editorial pages in retrospect 
[ cannot find anything in them to be proud of. 
On the contrary, I am inclined to wonder if 
they were not really helpful to the other side, 
for with the enthusiasm of a forced convert 
to Republican principles who feels the need 
of squaring himself with himself for denying 
his own party name, I fear that I rather 
squirted ink at Mr. Bryan than used_it in 
temperate and judicious argument. Under- 
statement of the points at issue was nowhere 
in evidence, and the opposition candidates 
were belabored instead of merely punctured 
like bubbles, as they should have been. The 
saving grace of the WEEKLY’s manners at that 
time lay in the virility, keenness, and aptness 
of the cartoons of Mr. Rogers, which more 
tlian made up pictorially for my own editorial 
shorteomings—as, indeed, they did always 
from the beginning to the end of my period of 
supervision. 

The campaign of 1900 over, there was a 
temporary lull in the overwhelming rush of 
events for a month or two, when public in- 
terest centred largely upon the doings of the 
Administration in Cuba. We had correspon- 
dents at Havana, reliable men, to whom we 
Jooked for authoritative information as to the 
precise conditions there, but early in January, 
1901, it became evident that there were 
decided differences of opinion between two of 
our contributors on mere questions of fact. 
Colonel Harvey, upon being appealed to for 
advice, suggested my. going to Havana my- 
self to find out as best I could what were and 
were not the rights of the matter, and inas- 
much as I had learned by this time that a sug- 
gestion from that source was the equivalent of 
a general order from the Supreme Court, I 
packed up my grip and went. A month and 
a half on the island served to fix certain defi- 
nite impressions in my mind as to the in- 
tegrity of American official work there, and 
upon these I fixed the bulk of my attention for 
several months to come. I like to believe 
that the resulting series of articles upon 
Cuban affairs, based upon personal observa- 
tion, and published in a journal of the 
WEEKLY’S eminence, ved to restore a 
wavering confidence in the excellent results of 
General Wood’s administration. 

Meanwhile, during my absence, my chief 
had himself come under the baleful fascina- 
tion of editing the Wrrkty, and upon my re- 
turn to my desk I found an ‘intellectual re- 
vival” going on in my sanctum which por- 
tended a material if not a spiritual resignation 
for me, but I lacked either the tact or the 
willingness to see it, and after a summer of 
continued effort at editing a kind of journal 
which represented neither my own nor my 
chief’s ideals, but a sort of wobbling com- 
promise between the two, ending in the pre- 
paration of the memorial number to the 
lamented McKinley, with a cheerfulness by 
no means commensurate to the natural des- 
pondenecy of the situation, I received and 
accepted my resignation sent to me so kindly 
and tactfully by Colonel Harvey that I have 
ulways felt grateful to him for it. 

So much for my brief editorship of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY. 

In common with its other stanch friends I 
rejoice in this golden anniversary of its birth, 
und my only regret at the moment is that the 
chances are that I shall not be here to help 
celebrate its one-hundredth anniversary, 
though I have hopes that when that day 
dawns I shall be acting as the duly recognized 
foreign correspondent of the journal which 
Colonel Harvey will at that time be editing in 
—well, wherever he goes. I have my ideas 
on that subject, but this is neither the time 
nor the place to express them. 

Ave Harrer’s Wes#xtiy! 





Not the Same 


A certain Major Schurz, while a guest at a 
crowded reception, approached a man whom 
he knew but who failed to recognize him. 

“‘[’m Major Schurz,” said the Major. 

The other man looked at him indignantly. 
“Well, sir!’ he cried, “‘what if you did make 
iny shirts? Don’t you know better than to 
talk shop in public?” 

The quick-witted Major “caught on,” and 
quickly produced his card in explanation. 
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What to Demand in a 
Closet 








Water seal of unusual 
=— depth, making escape 
of sewer gas impos- 
sible. 


Absolute cleanliness 
assured by water ca- 
pacity and Width o 
water surface in bow 


Vacuum chamber into 

which entire contents 
~ of bowl are drawn by 

syphonic action, 


Water jet at bottom 
of bowl, which cleanses 
the inside of the trap, 
and insures bowl being 
absolutely washed out, 


~ 



















To know what a closet should be to be 
safe, study the sectional view showing the 
principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. If 
your closet is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its 
action when flushed, replace it with the Sy-CLo,—‘‘the closet of health.” 
The Sy-Cro Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of the common 

closet of the wash-out variety by its syphonic action. In addition to a copious flush 

of water from above, a powerful jet of water enters at the bottom of the bowl. This “4 
starts the flow of water over the retaining rim into the soil pipe, where a vacuum, or 
suction is formed, into which the entire contents of the bowl are drawn. If your 
closet merely empties without thoroughly washing the bowl, replace it with the 


) TRADE MARK a 


The Sy-Cro Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, is formed 
in a single piece—fine hand-moulded china—without a crack or crevice where im- 
= po can lodge. Unaffected by water, acid or wear. No enamel to chip or crack. 

f your closet is different in any respect, itis unsafe. Replace it with the Sy-CLo. 

The name “‘Sy-CLo” on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with 
the aid of the best engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of 
the leading potteries of America, 

FREE. Send us the name ofyeur lumber, and we will send you a valuable booklet 
“Household Health.” It will tell you cow to be certain ofthe sanitation of your home, and 
may explain the cause of past illnesses you have never understood. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the Sy-CLo Closet, 
1 POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 

































































Fond Adventures |MONOLOGUES 


By Maurice Hewlett By MAY ISABEL FISK 
Since the publication of The Forest Lovers, Mr. Hewlett These clever sketches were first published in 
has written nothing so palpitating with the full and splendid the back of Harper’s Magazine, where they 
life of the Middle Ages. It is romance of the rarest quality. made a hit. Mrs. Fisk pokes gentle fun at 
Price, $1.50 various types of mee foibles are es- 
pecially amusing. t is entertaining satire, 


Harper 8 Brothers, Publishers, Rew York that does not flag or grow tiresome. 


With Frontispiece Portrait, $1.25 
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Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- | Practical Cooking 


rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters By MARY F. HENDERSON 

of Credit. Collections made. ‘ ; aa , 

Credit. International Cheques. Cer- It is a treatise containing all practical 
tificates of Deposit. instructions in cooking and in serving. 


: Water-proof Cover. Illustrated, $1.50 
Brown Brothers & Co., eS 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. ; HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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ELECTRIC 


Broughams 
Hansoms 
Landaulets 
Victorias 
Victoria-Phaetons 
Runabouts 


The Ideal Town 
Carriage 





OLUMBIA ELECTRIC CARRIAGES town carriages, and is available for all seasons and in all 

represent the highest development of Electricity as weathers. ‘ , 
a motive power for vehicles. They are as _ nearly Great advantages over the best electric carriages of ear- 
perfect as human skill backed by unlimited lier patterns are found in the increased speed, improved 
resources can make them control and steering, and in the more practical and con- 

‘ s é \é " 3 : nae Sgn ° 
Judged by the exacting test of daily use by thousands venient location of the driver's seat. : 

of ultra-discriminating men and women in all important M here are five separate speeds, ranging from four to 
centres of population, both at home and abroad, these Car- eighteen miles per hour, and the controlling apparatus is so 
riages easily vindicate their title to leadership. No othershaveso Made that full headway may be obtained from a standstill, 


high a reputation or can claim so exclusive a class of users. * * * 
abongyes The inside seats accommodate four persons. The forward 
The reason for this reputation is not far te seek. Made  geat is hinged and may be lowered when not in use, leaving 
by the oldest company in America manufacturing electric a clear space. The interior is lined throughout with heavy, 


carriages, the Columbias are the embodiment of the ripest dark green broadcloth. . 
and most extensive experience in this line of industry. . The furnishings are all of the very highest grade of ma- 
Designed by leading specialists, the Columbia Carriages terial and workmanship and _ include silk curtains, dome 





have always been noted for their smartness of style They electric light. card case, memorandum pad, mirror, toilet 
create the fashion in electric vehicle construction. case, umbrella holder, driver's electric signal, speaking tube 
Manufactured in a factory possessing exceptional facil- connecting with the driver's seat, and, if desired, an elec- 
ities, they are as nearly perfect in simplicity of construc- tric cigar lighter. 
tion, efficiency and dependability as it is possible for the The electric side lamps and rear lamp are of the most 
most expert skill and the most painstaking care to make them. approved patterns. The body is painted in rich and lus- 
Viewed from every standpoint they are without compe- trous combinations of green and black. 
tition. ‘In a class by themselves” is the universal verdict. s&s 
we s ae ae . - The Columbia Electric Landaulet is an especially useful 
That is why such an increasing number of Columbia carriage for general town purposes. Closed, it practically 
Electric Carriages is now a feature so noticeable and pleas- takes the place of the Brougham; open, it is unexcelled for 
ing on all the fashionable driveways of the world. pleasure driving. 


In New York, in London, in Paris wherever fashion dictates an For park and boulevard driving, the Columbia Electric 
equipage correct in all its appointments there you find Colum jas. Victoria is a marvel of convenience, luxury and perfect ap- 
They are, indeed, the ideal vehicles for town use. Nois pointments. It sets the pace for all carriages of its class, 
less, without odor, free from vibration, safe and easy to and is accepted everywhere as the highest standard of 
control, they meet in their  gmart style and elegant appoint- 
varied styles every requirement ments. 
of private carriage service—each 
vehicle taking the place of an 
ordinary carriage with three 
changes of horses. 





To the critical judge of qual- 
ity and correct form in motor 
car construction, we submit 


eet with confidence the Columbia 

The new Mark LXVIII Co- Electric Carriages. Each is the 
lumbia Electric Brougham, il- lightest, fastest and most effi- 
lustrated above, is perhaps the cient carriage of its class yet 


most distinguished representa- produced, and embodies the best 
tive of the Columbia line. It ideas of the world's leading spe- 
is the most useful, substantial cialists in designing, engineering 
and luxuriously appointed of all and carriage furnishings. 


Descriptive Matter on Request 
A beautifully printed, illustrated Catalogue of all Columbia Electric 


Carriages will be sent upon request; also separate Catalogues of Colum- 
bia Gasoline Cars and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope Street. 
Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue. Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street 
and Ohio Avenue. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Company, 250 North Broad Street. M.A. L.A. M. 





See Our Exhibit at Madison Square Garden, January 12-19, 



























CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 





A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, 
traps of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, 
bait recipes, and methods of caring for furs. Numerous 
illustrations embellish the text, and information is given 
about the habits of birds and animals. 

A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of 


convenient size for carrying on trips. 


Illustrated. 300 Pages. Price $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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There Will Be No Typical 
American 


By Emmett Campbell Hall 


Tua there will never be a physical type 
obviously American, almost invariably patent 
to the casual observer, as is the English, 
Scotch, French, or Italian born, is the con- 
census of opinion among scientists who hay: 
made a study of racial evolution, and this js 
due to the fact of the extreme difference in 
the moisture in the atmosphere found in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States. Instead, 
in the course of generations, various sections 
of America will produce men having the phys 
ical characteristics found in widely scattered 
nations. Floridians will acquire the stature 
and coloring of the Welshman. Already the 
-attlemen of New Mexico and Arizona are de- 
veloping towards the Arab type. 

The theory of physical development and 
average race height being controlled by the 
amount of moisture in the air would seem to 
be well substantiated by observation of various 
nations; the temperature as registered by the 
thermometer would appear to be absolutely 
no factor. The Laplander and the Bushmen 
of Africa occupy the extremes of thermometer 
range, and yet breathing atmospheres of a lixe 
degree of moisture—a very high saturation— 
are of a like stature, among the smallest people 
of the earth. Embracing a like wide range of 
temperatures but similar degrees of atmos- 
pheric moisture are the territories occupied 
by the Patagonians, the inhabitants of Poly- 
nesia, and the nations of the Sandwich Islands, 
all men of tallest stature. The Esquimau, the: 
Frenchman, and the Russian are of the same 
average stature, breathing atmosphere of the 
same degree of moisture. The extreme dry- 
ness of the air in which the Spaniard and Arab 
have lived has produced a similar physical 
development in these races. 

Following out this natural law of physical 
development, the natives of Maine and Ala- 
bama should, in the course of generations, 
develop the same average height, there being 
about 80 degrees of moisture in the air of each 
of these States. Sixty-five to seventy per 
cent. of moisture would appear to produce 
the tallest average in the United States, that 
being the degree of saturation in Kentucky, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Indiana, Nevada, and 
California, in which States the average height 
is greatest. 

In nervous temperaments even more than 
in physical development is the effect of at- 
mospherie moisture apparent; on the wet 
coast country are to be found the most stolid 
types, while in the high, dry western lands 
there is a high degree of nervous activity. 

A moisture map of the United States might 
also be used as a temperance map, and for the 
reason that alcohol acts upon the system as a 
drier. In wet atmospheres, where the system 
has moisture to spare, the effect of drinking is 
scarcely to be noticed. It is a rare thing to 
see a Floridian, in his native country, intoxi- 
cated. In a dry climate, the effect of liquor 
is immediate and great. 

Many experiments have been conducted 
with a view to ascertaining the effect of 
lowering and raising the degree of moisture 
in-doors, regardless of temperature as indi- 

ated by the thermometer. The degree of 
personal comfort so far as heat and cold are 
concerned may be anywhere between 10 and 
85 degrees above zero, young people being 
comfortable at lower, and old people at higher 
degrees. The range of moisture for comfort 
is from 40 to 80 degrees of saturation. 

In the experiments—made in class-rooms 
without the knowledge of the students—the 
temperature would be kept at a normal degree, 
and the moisture reduced to 30 degrees, cor- 
responding to the atmosphere of desert re- 
gions. The result was a high degree of nerv- 
ousness on the part of the students, a dry, 
hacking cough, and an inclination towards 
peevishness and ill temper. By increasing 
the degree of moisture to 65 per cent., within 
an hour the spirits of the class would be raised 
to fully their normal condition. Increasing 
the degree of moisture gradually resulted in 
a sluggish and apathetic state of mind on the 
part of the students. The total of the exper- 
iments would seem to indicate that the per- 
fect atmospheric condition is when the ? eal 
mometer shows 65 to 70 degrees of heat, 
with the atmosphere saturated from 45 to 55 
degrees. 

It is therefore obvious that to avoid disor- 
ganization of mental effort and derangement 
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ff the nervous system, most trying on every 
ranction of the body, a reasonable degree of 
noisture in the air must be maintained. In 
few living-rooms or offices is this done, as the 
process of heating destroys the natural moist- 
hire. In order to shave the moisture at 40 
indoors when it is 70 to 75 out of doors the 
outside air cannot be colder _than 50° F., 
or be raised higher than 65° F. indoors. If 
ihe thermometer reads lower than 50° out of 
doors, und it is desired to raise the indoors 
temperature to 65° or higher, artificial moist- 
ure must be supplied, and this is easily done 
dby placing a vessel of water in the room, where 
it can evaporate. Most heating-stoves have a 
recepticle intended to be so utilized. If the 
outside air is as cold’ as ten degrees above 
yero, and of a degree of moisture average in 
the United States, the ordinary furnace, 
steam-heat, or hot-water plant will deliver 
this air to a living-room at 70 degrees tempera- 
ture, with but 10 per cent, of moisture in it. 
A temperature of 70 degrees, with only 10 
degrees of moisture, is about equivalent to 
that of the Sahara. It is not surprising that 
people living in such an atmosphere should 
develop “nerves” and leatherlike. skin. Al- 
most {every cook has a better skin than her 
mistress, simply by reason of the fact that she 
spends her time in a moisture-laden air. She 
is more stolid, because for mental activity the 
kitchen air is oversaturated. There is a 
happy medium to be attained. A half-pint 
of water evaporated in a room the temperature 
of which is 65 degrees will bring the air up to 
50 degrees of saturation.. 
‘Eliminating all question of health in con- 
nection with the degree of moisture in the 
house, there is the element of economy. 
Absolutely dry air cannot be heated. A room 
having only 15 or 20 degrees of moisture in its 
atmosphere is bound to be cold. If a kettle 
of water be boiled in such a room until a pint 
of water has evaporated, the temperature will 
at once begin to rise, though no more heat is 
being used than was before turned on. 








Best Shots in the Army 


Tur marksmanship of the officers and men 
of the Regular Army is a source of gratification 
to the entire country, and particular pride 
must be felt in the showing made during the 
past year. A statement by the War Depart- 
ment shows that of all the establishment, the 
man attaining the highest average for the 
year was First-Sergeant Martin B. Dunbar, 
Company E, Fourth Infantry, with a score of 
821. The second-best rifle score was 820, 
by Sergeant James A. Landers, Company N, 
Twentieth Infantry. 

With the rifle the infantry outshot the 
cavalry, but with the revolver the horsemen 
had the advantage. The best rifle scores 
made by commissioned officers were 802, by 
Captain Frederick C. Stritzinger, Twenty- 
second Infantry, and 792 by Lieutenant Bruce 
Palmer, Tenth Cavalry. The best pistol shot 
in the army is Captain James A. Cole, Sixth 
Cavalry, who scored 287. |The second-best 
was Corporal Oscar G. Robinson, Troop D, 
Ninth Cavalry (colored). Captain A. J. 
MacNab, Twenty-seventh Infantry, was the 
second-best shot among the commissioned 
officers, and Corporal Horace Jefferson, Troop 
B, Ninth Cavalry, the second-best among the 
enlisted men, 








His Choice of Reptiles 
_ “Jones has given up Scotch, and drinks rye 
Instead.”? 
“What for?” 
“He said he could stand snakes, but not 
) plaid ones.” 





Wanted Liquid, not Eloquence 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN SHarP WILLIAMS 
tells of an Alabama darky who, after listening 
With great attention to the talk of a political 
spelibinder, was asked what he thought of 
the speech. 

“Well, sah,” replied the negro, doubtfully, 
scratching his head, “I guess it was a good 
speech, all right; but at de same time I think 
bout six hours o? heavy rain would do de 
farmers in dis section more good.” 
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Test 


YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST SELLS BOT 
A PERFECT HEALTH FOOD . 


A Satisfying Lunch Biscuit- 






CHOCOLATE DIPPED? 


THE NATURAL FOOD COS SHREDDED WHEAT 
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There Must Be Some Advantage 





The 
Smith Premier 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company 


339 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














California 
in Midwinter 


Stop fighting the elements in a zero tem- 
perature. Try a battle with the waves, 
or the enjoyment of numberless other 
sports in sunny California. 

The Rock Island’s brand new 


Golden State 
Limi 
mited 
takes you from Chicago or St. Louis to 
the Golden State in less than three days. 
Runs over the warm Southern Route of 
lowest altitudes. 
The equipment of the train is entirely 
new. Pullman’s latest patterns — Mis- 
sion-style Diners and Buffet-Observation 
Cars—also Drawing-room and Compart- 
ment Sleepers. 

} There is no other train over any Southern 
route to California that can compare 
with this. 

Dainty illustrated booklet free 


upon request. Send for it. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
ock Island Lines, 
Chicago. 


SAPNA ORE 8 RNR 
Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
‘*Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 
‘*Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 
sensation in England. To them have been added 
many later poems, Collectively they are admirably 
representative of Swinburne’s genius, 

Price, $1.50. 
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FLORIDA’S GREATEST 





Even in luxurious Florida there is no hostelry that 
BAY HOTEL. This is the 


supreme achievement of American brains, energy and 


nearly equals the TAMPA 


limitless capital in producing an ideal resort. 


_ 1,000 acres of tropical gardens—a great Moorish- 
Spanish castle in the center, overlooking the golden 


bay of Tampa—your castle in Spain. 
The TAMPA 


out and is absolutely fireproof. 


Do you know the Florida West Coast? There are 

more days of sunshine there than anywhere else in this 
n" : a 

country. There is always a breeze from over the salt 


M BAY is Florida’s greatest hotel, the 
most beautiful, most luxurious, most fascinating in 
every well-studied detail. It has been refitted through- 


waters of the Gulf—the air is exhilarating, never ener- 
vating. : P 

On the outskirts of Tampa_is Ybor City, the only 
foreign city in this country. The life of the Spanish 
and Cuban cigar makers, the great factories, restau- 
rants and dance halls add much color and charm to 
a Tampa sojourn. 

The spirit and management of the TAMPA, BAY 
HOTEL is Spanish in hospitality—‘‘Sefior, my house 
is yours.” 

Reached by the Seaboard Air Line—and a short 
automobile transfer—or the Atlantic Coast Line, run- 
ning into the hotel grounds. 


information, addeess DAVID LAUBER, Manager, TAMPA, FLA, g:e:.05%05 i. Maan A PEine Ry: 
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THE PURITY, MATURITY, AND 
FLAVOR OF 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


HAS GIVEN IT ITS WONDERFUL 
POPULARITY AND A REPU. 
TATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
ABSOLUTELY UNSURPASSED 
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A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


Drawn by Hy. Mayer 


-RALLPOINTED PENS 





(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any | = papa a 
paper: never scratch or spurt JOO OOOOOOCOOOOQOOOOOO0000000 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED : 
peus are sore duradle, and are ahead of all others FLY-RODS @ EFLY-TACKLE 
FOR EASY WRITING. Suggestions ae and Use 
—_____—- By H. P. WELLS 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a _,, Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! Ud with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net ( postage extra) 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, Cl b il 
or any Stationery Store. A Ye u -Coc ta 


The Diversions of a Book-Lover = 
By ADRIAN H. JOLINE 


Author of ‘‘ The Meditations of an Autograph Collector,’’ etc. 
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Mr, Joline talks in a kindly and instructive way of books, authors, book collectors, their friends 
and their foes; he tells of fine bindings and old and curious editions, and enlivens his tale with 
many anecdotes and stories that hold the reader a willing captive to the end. 


Uniform with “ The Meditations of an Autograph Collector’? 
8vo, Leather Back, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $3.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 














Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
The last column on page Peg of ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 

kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 


this issue will interest you —but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 


y 
SS SONS 


vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 


BAKER- VA WTER COMPANY | aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
Insist on CLUB. 
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aroma, 


SLS MPS 


Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 














